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I LOVE THEE PRECIOUS JESUS. 


I love thee, precious Jesus, 
I love thee every day, 

When sunshine fills the heart with light, . 
When skies ure cold and gray. 


I love thee, precious Jesus, 
But, oh, how poorly shows 

My love contrasted with the love, 
That from thee, Saviour, flows! 


I love thee, precious Jesus; 

Base would my heart be, base, 
To see unmoved the endless stores 
Of thy redeeming grace. 


I love thee, precious Jesus; 
Grant me to love thee aye 
Life’s changing hours of light and shade, 
And heaven’s eternal day. 
WILLARD SNOWDEN. 
81 St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


Epitors Paciric: The new depart- 
ure at Andover, it seems to me, is on- 
ly another mode of protest made 
within the church, which is so con- 
stantly met with among men who 
hold aloof from all church organiza- 
tions, against that interpretation of 
the Bible which represents Jehovah 
as the Creator of a race of beings @ 
large proportion of which he con- 
signs to eternal and ever-increasing 
torments and despair- for transgress- 
ing laws they never have received, 
or the refusal of a Saviour of whom 
they have never heard. The doctrine 
of universal salvation for the race; 
the purgatory of the Papal Church, 
which ultimately purifies all but the 
worst and most hardened; the theory 
of a second probation, so prominent 
just now, which seeks the same end 
by a little different means, as well as 
the disbelief in the teachings of the 
evangelical pulpit on the part of mul- 
titudes of intelligent, upright, moral 
men and women ~— all appear to me to 
spring from one root ;the instinctive re- 
pugnance in the hearts of men tosuch 
a delineation of the character of Godas 
divests him of the attribute of tender 
mercy towards any of his creatures. 
‘‘God is love,” and no attitude which 
a@ creature can assume towards him 
can in the least degree dim the bright- 
ness of this glorious characteristic. 
Though every created intelligence, 
from the highest archangel down, 
should rebel against the Almighty 
and fail in allegiance, it would still 
be true that ‘‘his tender mercy is 
over all the works of his hand;” and 
in vindicating his sovereignty and 
inflicting desired punishment upon 
the transgressors, his love and jus- 
tice, his mercy and holiness must, in 
the nature of the case, be alike exer- 
cised. If our churches would teach, 
as the Bible seems to me so plainly to 
teach, that eternal life is eternal life, 
and not a condition pertaining to 
life; and eternal death is eternal 
death and not an eternal life of tor- 
ment, and that th’s eternal life is the 
free gift of God conditioned upon 
the exercise of faith alone (faith not 
as entitling to the life, but as evinc- 
ing such a relation toward God as 
would make eternal life a blessing 
and not a curse to the recipient )— 
there would be no need for men to 
devise unscriptural ways out of the 
gloom in which the theology of the 
day enshrouds the dealings of God 
with our race. Faith in God is the 
one condition precedent to the be- 
stowal of eternal life according to the 
Bible; and whenever this element of 
faith is found, whether in men be- 
fore the flood or after, whether in 
those living in heathen or Christian 
lands, however immature,even though 
but as a grain of mustard seed, if the 
germ of true faith be there, God is at 
perfect liberty, in accord with strict- 
est justice and holiness,to bestow eter- 
nal life upon the possessor, even 
though he be through ignorance an 
actual transgressor of the Decalogue. 
This understanding of the Bible pro- 
vides a way of salvation for the 
heathen who have no written revela- 
tion from God, and who have never 
heard of Jesus Christ. Our mission- 
aries tell us of many who in blind- 
ness are seeking after God, and in 
ignorance are doing those things 
which they hope will please him, 
ready to make any sacrifice, even of 
life, if by so doing his favor may be 
propitiated; and for all such, if God 
sees that they possess that faith 
which will, in a clearer light, so de- 
velop and flourish as that the posses- 
sion of eternal life shall be a blessing, 
who shall stand between such souls 
and the bestowal of that free gift 
which Jesus Christ by his own death 
has purchased for all st whom he 
sees fit to bestow it? Certainly not 
God the Father, for his holy law has 
been honored, and the demands of 
justice fully satisfied, in the sacrifice 
of his well-beloved Son, thus making 
atonement for the sins of the whole 
world; and the more the trophies of 
his. redeeming love are multiplied, 
the more is manifest the exceeding 
riches of the grace of God; not God, 
the Holy Spirit, for the first reaching 
out towards God, and the faintest 
discernment of spiritual things, and 
the weakest effort of faith, are all of 
him, and he will not turn away from 


eo work of his own hands; neither 


will our adorable Saviour, who has 
purchased with his own blood the 
whole race, and into whose hand all 
judgment is committed, permit the 
second death to pass upon a single 
soul in whom his Omniscience dis- 
cerns so much of faith as will hold it 
loyal to God, and so make its eternal 
life honorable to his redeeming grace, 
and a blessing to the possessor. As 
for children, who have not sinned af- 
ter the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, we can with all confidence 
leave them in the hands of him who 
said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
For those in Christian lands who de- 
spise the grace of God and persistent- 


ly turn away from the offers of mer-. 


cy, and say in word or act of the Son 
of God, ‘‘We will not have him to 
rule over us,” their life here is detri- 
mental to all who come under their 
influence, and an open defiance of 
Him in whose hand their breath is, 
and whose are all their ways. That 
such should at the last be delivered 
over to the power of the second death, 
and their misery, their evil doings, 
and their existence terminated in 
final, irretrievable destruction, is as 
much an exercise of mercy on the 
part of God as of justice; not only 
towards the universe at large but to 
the individuals themselves as well. 
EK. C. 


HON. JOSEPH RUSS. 


Joseph Russ died in Alameda, last 
Friday at the age of 60 years. His 
residence and home was near Fern- 
dale, Humboldt county, where he has 
resided since he came to California. 
He was born in Maine and arrived in 
this State in 1850. He was noted for 
business capacity and enterprise, and 
his integrity in all his dealings stood 
unquestioned. He wasa mill-owner, 
lumber-dealer, stock-raiser, butcher, 
wool-grower, general merchant and 
dairy man. It is reported that the 
value of his property probably exceeds 
$1,000,000. Mr. Russ took an active 
part in politics, and was twice elected 
to serve his district as Assemblyman. 
He was a member of the National 
Convention that nominated James A. 
Garfield for President, and in 1882 
was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor. As a citi- 
zen, he was public-spirited, large- 
hearted, and always foremost in af- 
fairs that affected the good order and 
welfare of his fellow-men. 

The large public school building 
of San Diego, which bears his name, 
is a monumon: to his interest in edu- 
cation. To his warm concern in the 
cause of religion the churches of 
Humboldt county, notably those of 
Eureka and Ferndale, are ample 
and living testimonials. His house 
opened wide doors to give hospitable 
welcome to Christian ministers as 
they came and went on their mission 
for the Master. The Congregational 
Church in Ferndale could say of him 
while living, in a large sense, ‘‘He 
loveth our people, for he hath builded 
us a synagogue.” Before his pro- 
tracted sickness he had made known 
to the pastor of that church his in- 
tention to make his public confession 
of faith in Christ by entering into 
covenant with the church. This he 
did not live to du, but, dying in the 
triumph and peace of the Christian’s 
faith, he has gone to join the General 
Assembly of the Church of the First 
Born in Heaven. His remains were 
taken by steamer to-day to Humboldt, 
and will doubtless be followed by 
thousands to their last resting place. 
Special services, we understand, are 
to be held in San Diego in memory of 
his distinguished services to that 
community. 

Mr. Russ leaves a wife, three sons 
and seven daughters, one of whom is 
the accomplished and helpful wife of 
the pastor of the church in Ferndale. 
Eight of the family are members of 
that church, and to them as to all the 
blessed Gospel which brings life and 
immortality to light is an unspeakable 
comfort and consolation. 


Gen. O. O. Howard spent last Sab- 
bath in Sacramento. After the 
morning service he addressed the 
Sunday-school children of our 
church. The room was crowded, and 
his words were listened to with eager 
attention. In the afternoon he and 
Major Hardie of Alabama addressed 
a large meeting for men only,held 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. 
A. in the Methodist church. In the 
evening these good men, who were 
foes twenty years ago, addressed a 
grand meeting in the First Congre- 
gational church, which was crowded. 
The arrangements were made by the 
Y. M. C. A., and. the result must be 
a great increase of interest in the 
work of saving young men: in that 
city. 


There are two Coreans, one the son 
of a prince, among the students of 
Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa., who 
have come for a Christian education. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


Three years ago death invaded my 
home, and the best arrangement I 
could make for what of my family 
God spared to me separated me from 
them, and left me alone. No work 
appeared to me so suitable then, for 
one in my situation, as giving the 
gospel to the settlers in the woods of 
Washington Territory. Young men 
without experience must do much of 
this work, but good common sense 
and mature judgment are often need- 
ed, combined with deep piety, to 
prevent men who have come from the 
ends of the earth from getting into 
trouble with each other in regard to 
the boundaries of their claims. What 
I anticipated in this matter I found 
to be the fact. The devil generally 
gets into the new settlements before 
the preacher. A more heroic set of 
men never lived than the ministers 
are, generally, who are traveling the 
wide fields of East Washington and 
penetrating the forests of the West; 
and yet,in some little valleys, I found 
a dozen families that had been there 
five or six years before the pioneer 
preacher called them to worship. As 
might be expected, such communities 
were not enjoying heavenly harmony; 
and to restore concord is a more dif- 
ficult task thfn to prevent discord. It 
is easy for a poor man to ‘‘take a 
homestead,” but, if he develops it in 
the woods, he must be poor for many 
years; and so Western Washington 
is called ‘‘the poor man’s country,” 
and ignorance generally accompanies 
poverty. This is illustrated by the 
account of a Presbyterian minister, 
who, after preaching one Sabbath 
morning, traveled till he was weary, 
then called at a log cabin, where the 
following conversation took place: 

‘‘Madam, where is your husband?” 

‘‘He has gone out hunting.” 

‘Out hunting on the Lord’s day! 
Hasn’t he the fear of God before his 
eyes?” 

‘*Well, I guess he has no fear of 
anything when he has his gun with 
him, and he never goes out into the 
woods without taking his gun along.” 

‘*Do you know of any Presbyterians 
living near here?” 

‘*T could not tell; but if so, I war- 
rant you my husband has shot some; 
perhaps you can tell by looking at 
the pelts out in the shed.” 

‘*T perceive, madam, you are in the 
dark.” 

‘Well, yes, we are, rather; but my 
old man is going to cut a hole in the 
side of the cabin, and put in a win- 
dow, and then we’ll have all the light 
we need.” 

Alas! in those dark fir forests there 
are many who think of little but the 
light of nature and the bread that 
perisheth. I preached the first ser- 
mun ever delivered in Green River 
valley, and a wife and mother there 
told me she had been so long in the 
woods that she had ‘‘lost all confi- 
dence in everything but the shotgun” 
and her own skill in using it. Her 
nearest neighbor had such confidence 
in her skill in the use of the gun that 
he dare not cross the fields near her 
house. 

| GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Has been made all over that portion 
of the country in the three years past. 
Your reports show the growth of 
Congregationalism, and the Baptists 
and Presbyterians are equally active 
and progressive. The Episcopalians, 
under the fostering care of Bishop 
Paddock and the munificent gifts of 
the railroad magnate, Wright, have 
started a college and female seminary 
at Tacoma, and have opened religious 
service in several important places. 
The division of the Oregon Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in 
1884, and the organization of the Pu- 
get Sound Conference, gave a fresh 
impetus to their work. In many 
ways, this has been an advantage. 
Besides being no longer merely an 
attachment to Oregon, they enjoy a 
better supervision, and have better 
opportunities of letting their wants 
be known to the Missionary and 
Church Extension Societies. That sec- 
tion of country now receives more 
than four times the amount of mis- 
sionary money that was appropriated 
to it formerly. 

The iaiegh edifices of the denom- 
ination have more than doubled since 
the organization of the Conference. 
There is no place else in the world 
where a small church can be erected 
so easily as in Western Washington. 
As times have been hard, and many 
men out ot employment, and lumber 
does not cost one-half as much as in 
California, a few hundred dollars ad- 
vanced by the Church Extension So- 
ciety have encouraged many a com- 
munity to build a church where, un- 
der other circumstances, it would 
have been deemed impossible. 

‘THE PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE 
Is as worthy of notice as the growth 
of any other part of Christian effort. 
This department of religious work 


received a new impulse from the visit 
of Miss Willard, in 1883. The fire 


then kindled was fanned by the com- 
ing of Mrs. Foster, Narcissa White 
and Mrs. Reese. The W. C.T. U. 
and the I.0. G. T. are at work near- 
ly everywhere, and nearly all the 
ministers and churches heartily co- 
operate with them. The Legislature 
but recently gave woman the ballot, 
and last winter, through the influence 
of Miss Narcissa White and a commit- 
tee appointed by the W.C.T. U., the 
Legislature enacted the local option 
law. I give woman’s suffrage credit for 
this, because men in the Legislature, 
who were opposed to the law, voted 
for it on the ground that women de- 
manded it, and women were now their 
constituency and must be regarded. 
And now we are told that on the 28th 
of June, when under the local option 
law, every precinct had the opportun- 
ity to vote for prohibition, many of 
the women voted to perpetuate the 


Territory has been misrepresented in 
**Mossbacks,” -as 


ciate their privilege and duty; and 


more, already, hereafter.” 


voted with their husbands, and such 
as they could influence did so, also. 


er’s wife went down upon her knees, 


ignorant creature folded four ballots 
and put them in for one. 


added .to the vile elements of the city. 


Northwest, was there in the interest of 
the liquor-dealers of Portland and 


gave her some influence with weak 
sisters; and, undoubtedly, she per- 
suaded some not to vote, lest the 
wrath of the rum power should come 
down, and take away their power to 
vote in future. The chief reason of 
our want of success, wherever we did 
not succeed, was a division among 
temperance men, and the consequent 
want of good leadership. But, after 
the definite expression of the people 
given by that vote, it is pitifully ri- 
diculous for one of the great parties 
to sayinits platform that it ‘‘recog- 
nizes the right and duty of the peo- 
ple to regulate the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and we demand the pas- 
sage of an act submitting to the de- 
cision of the people the question 
whether they desire prohibition or 
high license.” If the people of that 
Territory should ever be called upon 
to express their decision of that ques- 
tion again by vote, they will, no 
doubt, do it most emphatically. 
A. K. Crawrorp. 


TUCSON, A. T. 


All the regular services were re- 
sumed at the Congregational church 
(Rev. H. Hammond Cole, pastor), the 
first Sunday in October. The morn- 
ing sermon was founded upon 
I Thess. iv: 12: ‘‘The Christian’s Ob- 
ligation to the World.” At night 
there was a Sunday-school concert, 
entitled ‘‘An Evening with the 
Hymn Writers.” Notwithstanding a 
vacation of two months (July and 
August), on account of the extreme 
heat, the Sunday-school, during Sep- 
tember, regained its usual numbers, 
and promises to be better attended 
and more successful than ever. The 
Society of Christian Endeavor is well 
sustained by the young people, and 
is already a power for good. One 
young lady, sixteen years old, rides 
in forty mile3, from her father’s 
ranch, where she is keeping house 
for him, to attend the ‘‘help meet- 
ings,” which are held the first of 
every month. ‘The church services 
and prayer-meetings suffer from the 
changes in population which have 
taken place, and the general indiffer- 
ence and worldliness of the commu- 
nity, and yet are of some present in- 
terest, and encouragement for the 
future. The prayer and labor of the 
faithful ones is that the gospel of 
Christ may be more and more mani- 
fest as the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Com. 

Rey. Dr. Thoburn, of the Metho- 
dist mission in India, soon after land- 


ing in this country, called for 25 mis- 
sionaries for that field. Within 30 


days 45 men had offered to go. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[Delivered at Woodland, California, Sep- 


tember 30, 1886, before the Congregutional 


State Association, for the Woman’s Board of 
saloons. Iam happy to say that the | Missions, by General O. O. Howard. | 


From a child I have been deeply 


this matter. There are some old jnterested in the work of foreign mis- 
as they are called, ' sions. 
whose women did not arise to appre- ' awakened in my heart by the Super- 


I think the interest was first 


intendent of our Sunday-school in 


some women were intimidated by Hallowell, Me.—Mr. Simon Page. 
their husbands, who said, as one did | Once a month Mr. Page presented 
to me, ‘‘Mine frau may vote if she ‘the subject most faithfully. Occa- 
please; but if she do, I won’t no’ gionally, a returned missionary from 
; I saw a Turkey, the Sandwich Islands, or 
woman weeping, with a ballot in her from India, would come in and give 
hand for prohibition, because her yg an address at an evening Sunday- 
husband threatened to vote against ' school concert. 
prohibition, and abuse her and for- jmages that the poor heathen worship- 
sake her if she voted. Of course, 'ed were exhibited, and stories of 
some of the saloon-keepers’ wives the great Juggernaut that crushed 


Samples of the 


‘women and children were related; 


and the ill-treatment of females and 


In our precinct we watched the mat-' the slaying of the female childyen, 
ter closely, and the ballots were so! with other heathen customs, were 
different that our judges could tell “Stench of. 
them apart when folded; and only ' those days were very graphic, often 
four women voted against prohibi-' accompanied with expressive and 
tion;and one of these was a poor’ characteristic woodcuts. 
creature, to whom the saloon-keep- | whether children are affected now as 


Publications, too, in 


I wonder 


they were forty years ago, now that 


and begged her to vote to save her theirinformation is more abundant; 
husband’s business, and that poor, now that the fields of mission labor, 


by the marvelous increase of facili- 


| It was not | ties for communication, are brought 
strange that some of the large cities to our very doors. 
did not secure prohibition, when the | then in boyhood made eager for the 
crowds from the logging camps were ' conversion and civilization of the 


My heart was 


heathen, that they might escape from 


Mrs. Dunniway, who edits the Nw. the calamities that were inevitable to 


their false faith; and, in cooler years, 
my heart is still zealous for them— 


San Francisco, working for months that humanity may be lifted up, souls 
to prevent the success of prohibition. | he redeemed from error and sin, and 
Her former zeal for woman’s suffrage |! the Sun of Righteousness shine in 


upon them with his powerful, heal- 
ing rays. 

During the winter of 1877-78, in 
Portland, Or., our minister of the 
First Congregational church found 
that his Wednesday-evening month- 
ly missionary meeting was poorly at- 
tended, and that care for the mission- 
ary fields, among his people, appear- 
ed to be growing less and less. It 
occurred to him to try an experiment: 
He came around to all—both men 
and women of his church—who ever 
took part in speaking, and gave to 
each a subject. To Mr. A. was given 
the ‘‘Geography of China” (for China 
wasthe subject of that coming mis- 
sionary night); to Mrs. B. ‘‘the Prod- 
ucts and Resources of China”; to Mr. 
D. a ‘‘History of the Mission Fields,” 
and to Mr. E. ‘‘The Arts and Litera- 
ture of China.” When he reached my 
office, he said, ‘‘ You must take the 
subject of ‘The Chinese in America.’ ” 
I shook my head. ‘‘That topic is too 
exciting,” I plead. ‘‘Never mind, I 
want you to take it; it will help to 
increase the interest in the mission 
work.” Well, it leaked out that we 
were to have such a meeting. Before 
the hour the vestry was full, and 
we were obliged to move to the audi- 
torium of the church. oon that 
also was as full of people as it could 
wellhold. After the seats were all 
occupied and the side aisles crowded, 
in came a large number of Chinamer, 
and sat on the floor by the altar and 
the pulpit. It was an exceedingly in- 
teresting meeting. Large maps were 
used, and the speakers who preced- 
ed me did nobly. When my turn 
came, I read my address. I told the 
history of the original treaty when 
our people succeeded in breakin 
(metaphorically) through the old 
Chinese wall, and established a treaty 
with that great nation, and thereby 
promised to accord to the Chinese 
privileges equal to those accorded to 
other nations. Before I closedI re- 
marked that the heathenism of drunk- 
enness, licentiousness and infidelity 
was heathenism when practiced b 
individuals of certain nations, whic 
I named—yes, as much so as when 
practiced by the inhabitants of China. 
After a few days I found that that 
remark had given great offense. It 
was charged that General Howard 
had asserted that the poor Chinaman 
was as good as the man ofa certain 
other nationality. It was unfortun- 
ate for our cause to have stirred up 
anger, and I was made to suffer in 
popularity; but still, our minister’s 
method was a good one. It aroused 
eee interest in the cause. With a 

urning zeal and interest will always 


tion, so awakened, isa good sign. 
It is indifference and apathy that are 
to be feared. 

The grand old society, the Ameri- 
can Board, which has so long kept 
the lead in foreign fields, has reason 
to rejoice with great joy that the 
women of our churches have at last 
organized themselves into a helping 
Board. They greatly lighten the 
burdens here at home in the collect- 
ing fields, and they carry their aid to 
the foreign shores. Their agents, 
familiar with the wants ofa foreign 
district, familiar with the schools 
and the churches there (if any exist), 
bring the facts concerning them to 
us collectively and to every individu- 
al household at home. 

Women abroad see more than men; 
and so, women missionaries are 
charming, capital corréspondents. 
Women at home have twice the in- 
fluence of men, and so, when they 
take hold of this missionary business, 
who is there who has money that can 
escape contribuing his part? 

I had my first opportunity to visit 
the Old World in the spring of 1884. 
Now, I had noted this wonderful 
fact—that the gentlemen, and even 
the ladies, who had traveled much 
over foreign lands—those who were 
not professedly Christian—spoke dis- 
paragingly of the missionaries. 
‘‘What,- the missionaries! Why, 
they don’t affect anything. They had 
better stay at home. There are plen- 
ty of wicked and suffering ple in 
London and New York. Why don’t 
they attend to them?” Such language 
is on the lips of intelligent sight- 
seers, of returning seamen, of officers 
of our foreign and civil service. These 
expressions are usually backed by a 
sentiment that I verily believe some 
people think the beginning, the cen- 
ter, and the end of Bible truth; viz., 
“Charity begins at home.” Well, I 
am a curious mortal, and I like to go 
and see. Inspections produce whole- 
sale revelations in the army and out 
of it. At Alexandria, Egypt, I had 
the opportunity of meeting several 
American residents, who were inter- 
ested in the missionary work. Sun- 
day morning, April 20th, with them 
I attended the Scottish “church, 
where I found plain preaching to a 
full house. I made this entry in my 
note-book, ‘‘Excellent and simple 
service.” In the evening my son and 
myself went to Ramileh, a suburban 
town, and took tea in a missionary 
family, that of Rev. Mr. Ewing. It 
was the time ofa brief vacation in his 
school, and the children had scatter- 
ed to their homes; but I assure you 
it was refreshing to enter that charm- 
ing Christian home. There were five 
in the family— Mr. and Mrs. Ewing, 
a daughter, a teacher, and one pupil. 
The family prayer, @he blessing at 
table, the sacred music, the pictures 
and Scripture mottoes on the walls, 
the furniture, inexpensive, and the 
tasteful arrangement of everything 
that the eye fell upon—all this be- 
spoke an American Christian home. 
Such homes maintained there in their 
simplicity, and such sweet, pure 
lives as the inmates led, were there 
nothing more, carry strong influence 
with them for good. It is a superior 
race that can furnish such represen- 
tatives. The next day Mr. Ewing 
took me to his city missionary home. 
It was a large house fitted 
up for school purposes. The family 
had, about a year before, suffered all 
the horrors of the great bombardment, 
and had barely escaped from the in- 
surgents with their lives; their pupils 
were then scattered, but these had 
now, for the most part, come back. 
The family and teachers were, when 
not in vacation, drilling and 
training some 200 scholars in this 
Christian school. The progress was 
slow, but it was substantial. As one 
stood there and saw the maps, the 
blackboards, the plain benches, and 
noticed the ever-present Scripture 
tablets, he could but wish that such 
facilities might be multiplied, that 
the hundreds of recipients might be 
increased to thousands. 


At Cairo I had the privilege of vis- 
iting the American Home, and was 
introduced to the lady in charge and 
to the teachers. This, too, was a 
beautiful portraiture of American, 


like an oasis amid the jargon and ba- 
bel of all nations, to teach, and to 
witness for the truth as it isin Jesus. 
More pupils were here taught than at 
Alexandria. 

The 24th of April we drew near to 
Smyrna, the ~~ city of the seven of 
the Apocalypse that, in its entirety, has 
come down to us. The approach from 
the sea presented a picture of variety 
and beauty not unlike that seen as you 
9 through the Golden Gate into 

an Francisco harbor. The city, set 
upon a hillside, with its white marble 
fronts stretching along by the water’s 
edge, looks bright, clean and white, 
like a maiden adorned in bridal robes. 
Through our Consul, Mr. Stevens, I 
was introduced to the missionary 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Ocroser 13, 1886. 


ANTI-SLAVERY HISTORY — A_ RE- 
| VIEW. | 


BY REY. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D., 


[This paper was read before the Monday 
Club, September 13th. ] 

The story of the size and progress 
of the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States, resulting in the eman- 
cipation of four millionsof bondmen, 
is one of surpassing interest. There 
are, indeed, in history few events of 
equal importance, or that furnish 
more valuable lessons. It is full of 
encouragement to effort for social 
and moral reforms, and abounds in 
evidence of an overruling providence 
in the affairs of men that ‘‘makes for 
righteousness.” ‘‘The period,” it has 
been said, ‘‘is without a parallel as 
the one in which the Great Emanci- 
pator came in his providence and 
abolished slavery nearly throughout 
the earth. What history can exceed 
it in value?” 

A volume has just been issued from 
the press, entitled ‘‘The History of 
the Anti-Slavery Cause in State and 
Nation,” by Austin Willey, editor of 
an anti-slavery paper during the con- 
flict.* The State referred to is Maine, 
where the author resided, and where 
he claims that ‘‘the cause was better 
conducted than in other States.” And 
a considerable portion of the volume 
is occupied with details of what was 
done in that State, and which the 
author says it was a prominent design 
of the wotk to give. In his preface 
Mr. Willey remarks: ‘‘When in the 
future the disparagement with which 
the cause was loaded has passed 
away, it will be seen as the su- 
preme (?) era in American history; 
and the endeavor has now been to 
furnish a true, intelligent sketch of 
the great revolution in all its depart- 
ments—in States and nation, relig- 
ious and civil, from origin to con- 
summation, for thirty years.” 

‘For broader and richer intelli- 
gence the work goes back to the ori- 
gin of the African slave-trade; sketch- 
es its horrible progress, its legal 
abolition by the British Government, 
the abolition of slavery under it and 
in other countries. Slavery is then 
traced to this continent and to the 
great final conflict, its principles, ob- 
jects, measures and true spirit, all 
carefully outlined till slavery fell. 
The origin, arguments, principles 
and early history of the Liberty party 
are imperfectly given in any other 
history, and this has been carefully 
sketched. * * * Thetworeforms 
of temperance and freedom were car- 
ried on jointly [in Maine], and a true 
history of the Maine law, how it was 
obtained, saved, executed, in regard 
to which there have been many prev- 
alent mistakes, is here also given. 
All things weighed and errors con- 
ceded, a better example of funda- 
mental, national reform against pro- 
digious resisting forces, and following 
more nearly the models and com- 
mands of the Bible against gigantic 
sin than the anti-slavery cause pre- 
sents, cannot be found in history, 
however it has been defamed.” 


The book contains five hundred 
pages, with nineteen portraits of 
prominent anti-slavery men, and the 
price is two dollars, bound in cloth. 
The author had every advantage for 
compiling his history. He was a 
prominent actor, speaker and writer 
during the progress of the anti-slav- 
ery struggle, and was personally as- 
sociated with many of the chief lead- 
ers in the movement. The publishers 
have appended to the work strong 
testimonials from prominent men as 
to the qualifications of the author to 
write this history, and his undoubted 
integrity and honesty. 

In reading this volume, one is 
struck with the heroic devotion of 
the friends of the slaves to the work 
of their emancipation and the deliv- 
erance of our country from the sin 
and disgrace of so monstrous a sys- 
tem of human bondage as existed 
here, and of their perseverance, in 
spite of the most gigantic opposition. 
It would be difficult to find in the 
records of the past more striking ex- 
amples of self-denial, and even mar- 
tyrdom, for the cause of philanthro- 
py than were thus afforded; nor 
were there wanting numerous inci- 
dents unsurpassed in interest in the 
pages of romance, as Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” proves. In- 
deed, many of the facts recorded in 
this volume must appear almost in- 
credible to those who have come 
upon the stage since itsclose; and 
one might well hesitate to accept 
them as truly historic, were they not 
supported by the most indisputable 
evidence. 

How difficult it is for usat this day 
to realize the fact that ‘‘for two hun- 
dred years the African slave trade 
was carried on by the most Christian 
nations, and protected by their gov- 
ernments; that in 1783 there was a 


- trial in London for throwing into the 


sea 132 Africans by the master of a 
slave-ship, to defraud the underwrit- 
ers, but with no penalty, because 
they were negroes! In 1786, it was 
estimated that 100,000 were captured 
and torn from Africa, of whom at 
least 20,000 perished on the voyage, 
and 20,000 more, crushed by cruelty 
and despair, died in two years.” 


The Louisiana Code said: ‘‘A slave 
is one who is in the power of the 
master. He may sell him, dispose of 
his person, his industry and his la- 
bor; he can donothing, possess noth- 
ing, nor acqfiire anything but what 
must belong to the master. They 
shall be held as real estate.” South 
Carolina law said: ‘‘Slaves shall be 


by Samurl Carsun, Sutter 
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deemed chattels, personal to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever.” 

The trade in this sort of property in 
this boasted land of freedom, and in 
this nineteenth century, in extent 
and cruelty and enormity, is almost 
incredible. John Randolph declared, 
in Congress, that it was not surpass- 
ed for abominations, even on the 
African Coast. Processions were 
often seen in the streets of Washing- 
ton, of human beings handcuffed in 
pairs, wending their way to the slave- 
ships waiting to bear them to the dis- 
tant South. Virginia alone raised 
and exported to the South 10,000 hu- 
man chattels annually. The Natchez 
Courier estimated the number carried 
from the Northern slave States into 
three States further south, in 1836, 
at 250,000! 

The origin of the anti-slavery move- 
ment was most remarkable, and, as 
Mr. Willey says, ‘‘the example should 
be as immortal as the ‘two mites.’” 
Six Quakers met in London to con- 
sider what could be done to discour- 
age the slave-trade. The whole 
world was solid against them, but 
they organized, held meetings, and 
circulated books and tracts, petition- 
ed Parliament—at first in vain—and, 
being joined by Clarkson and others, 
they soon became a power. Wilber- 
force took up the cause in Parlia- 
ment, and moved the passage of a 
bill to abolish the slave-trade—ten 
times unsuccessfully, Lord John 
Russell pronouncing the movement 
visionary and delusive; but, after 
twenty-four years of effort, in 1807, 
victory was gained. 

Mr. Willey gives aclear but con- 
densed account of the introduction 
of slavery into the American colo- 
nies, and of the condition of the 
slave system at the commence- 
ment of the agitation for its ab- 
olition, and sketches the rise and 
labors of the chief actors in the 
movement, and notices the various 
providential events that favored its 
progress, not failing to record, also, 
carefully all the obstacles and oppo- 
sition from various quarters in 
Church and State which had to be 
overcome. It is creditable to the au- 
thor that he has frankly recorded the 
fact of the division which arose in 
the anti-slavery ranks in 1838-39, 
when Garrison and his followers 
took decided ground against all po- 
litical movements to favor the cause, 
pronouncing for ‘‘no government,” 
alleging that it rested on force, and 
denouncing churches, and holding 
such an attitude towards religion as 
was calculated to repel ministers and 
Christians from all co-operation in 
the anti-slavery movement. ‘‘His 


principles,” says Mr. Willey, ‘‘tend-. 


ed to anarchy in Church and State.” 


‘‘But these errors,” he adds, ‘‘were 
no cover for the sins of others in re- 
sisting the cries of bleeding human- 
ity.” Still they furnished some pal- 
liation for the reluctance and delay 
of many excellent ministers and 
Christians, and some churches, to 
identify themselves with the anti-slav- 
ery movement. It seemed to them to 
be promotive of infidelity, as well as 
anarchy, and the harshness with 
which they were denounced was cal- 
culated to irritate them, instead of 
winning them to the cause. They 
were, in the vast majority of cases, 
opposed to slavery, and desirous of 
its abolition, but they doubted the 
wisdom of the measures adopted by 
the so-called ‘‘abolitionists,” and es- 
pecially of the Garrisonites, and re- 
garded them as subversive of the 
government and the churches, and 
very many, including Abraham Lin- 
coln himself, were doubtless sincere 
in the belief that slavery was protect- 
ed by the Constitution. It was not, 
indeed, until the upholders of the 
system began to put forth claims in 
its behalf which were extra-consti- 
tutional, and to seek to extend it be- 
yond its original limits, and to invade 
with it free soil;that they were aroused 
to the duty of effort for its overthrow. 
It is natural that a man who was in 
the ‘‘thickest of the fight” against 
slavery, as was Mr. Willey, should 
see little to excuse in those who hesi- 
tated or refused to join the ranks of 
those with whom he was arrayed, and 
that he should in his history fail to 
make any allowance for their thus 
standing aloof atfirst. I do not wish 
to vindicate their course as the wisest 
and the best, but I think we should 
not too harshly condemn them as if 
there was no reason for their hesitan- 
cy. Some, too, it may be added, 
were repelled by the fact that the an- 
ti-slavery party made the same mis- 
take into which the prohibitionists 
have fallen—of incorporating wom- 
an’s rights in their platform. 

In reading Mr. Willey’s history, 
also, I have been struck with the par- 
allel which exists between the prog- 
ress of political anti-slavery in this 
this country andthe cause of prohi- 
bition in temperance. There is the 
same reluctance now in the two great 
political parties — Republicans and 
Democrats—to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of prohibition in their plat- 
forms, that was manifested by Whigs 
and Democrats to adopt that of op- 
position to slavery; and there is go- 
ing on now the same gradual process 
of eliminating from the two great ex- 
isting political parties the earnest 
temperance men, that there was in 
former days of the real anti-slavery 
men from the parties of ‘the time of 
tue great anti-slavery struggle; and, 
so faras can now be seen, unless it 
shall take decided temperance ground, 
there is at no; distant day the same 
fate awaiting the Republican party 
that befell the Whig party; and we 
may hope that, in that case, the par- 


‘final triumph of the temperance 


cause as was achieved for anti-slav- 
ery. I cannot but think it to be a 
mistake, however, for the friends of 
prohibition to organize a third party 
in those Statesin which the Republi- 
can party is pronounced in favor of 
their principle, as, for instance, in 
Maine, Vermont, Iowa, and Kansas, 
thus endangering the triumph of the 
opposite party who are pledged to 
the rum power, and alienating many 
sincere friends of temperance from 
the prohibition cause. 

But that portion of Mr. Willey’s 
history is. deserving of careful study 
which describes the: progress of po- 
litical anti-slavery and the formation 
of the Liberty party, culminating in 
the organization of the grand, old 
Republican party, that has deserved 
so well of the country. 

The readers of Mr. Willey’s book 
will also be interested in noticing 
the remarkable providential events, 
which from time to time occurred, 
which tended to awaken attention to 
the evils and dangers involved in the 
system of slavery, as, for instance, 
the efforts to force slavery into the 
Territories, the revolting scenes con- 
nected with the slave-traffic in Wash- 
ington, the attempted enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave law, the case of 
the amnested captives, the Texas 
movement and the Mexican war. the 
attempt to divide California into two 
States, one a slave State, the publi- 
cation of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
assault of Charles Sumner in the 
Senate-chamber, and the final, mad 
rebellion of the South, resulting in 
civil war. To the generation that 
has grown up since the great contest 
with slavery closed, there will be 
much in these facts that will be 
new to them, and will serve to im- 
press upon them some idea of the 
tremendous influences that were at 
work to intensify the anti-slavery 
feeling that existed. 

Many, except citizens of Maine, 
will regret that so large a portion of 
Mr. Willey’s book is occupied with 
the details of what was done in a sin- 
gle State, although the presentation 
of that record, he tells us, was one 
chief object in preparing the work. 
But it necessarily obliged the author 
to pass over the very important occur- 
rences elsewhere taking place in the 
nation rather too briefly and cursorily. 
Still, the reader will get a fair gener- 
al idea of the whole anti-slavery 
movement from this very interesting 
volume. 

The author has enlivened his pages 
by recording some amusing events 
which occurred during the progress 
of the conflict which he describes, 
of which the following is an example: 


‘‘In 1838, Rev. Mr. Cone, by re- 
quest of Dr. Adams, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Bruns- 
wick, Me., occupied his pulpit one 
Sunday forenoon, and, in speaking 
of the obstacles to be overcome be- 
fore the gospel should triumph, he 
mentioned slavery as one. No soon- 
er was this word uttered than two 
wealthy ship-owners rose and left the 
house. Early next morning those 
men were in the streets denouncing 
the ‘nigger man, Cone.’ A crowdjcol- 
lected, when a robust man spoke: 
‘Gentlemen, I think this manis the 
smartest minister we ever had in 
Brunswick. A man that casts out 
two devils in one day is no ordinary 
man.’ 

I notice a few errors into which the 
writer of this volume has inadvertently 
fallen. He refers to a visit to Chi- 
cago about 1853, and in that connec- 
tion says, ‘‘Ananti-slavery paper, the 
Congregational Herald, had just then 
been started. in Chicago.” It was not 
as an anti-slavery paper distinctively 
that it was established, although it 
was anti-slavery in principle; but it 
was as a denominational organ. Its 
aim was to advocate Congregational 
principles and denominational inter- 
ests, and to vindicate the right of 
forming Congregational churches in 
the West, which had been denied by 
the Presbyterians, and whose wisdom 
had even been doubted by some Con- 
gregationalists. Onthis point, as the 
original editor of the paper, the pres- 
ent writer can speak authoritatively. 
Again, on page 407, Mr. Willey re- 
fers to the Congregational Conven- 
tion held at Albany in 1853, and says: 
‘*Its leading object was to counteract 
the extensive opposition in that denom- 
ination to the anti-slavery reform, 
and secure the exclusion of slavery 
from all its missionary institutions, 
and slave-holders from religious fel- 
lowship.” This is a mistake, as I 
certainly know from having been a 
member and one of the originators of 
that Convention. It was designed to 
promote the spread of Congregation- 
alism and the organization of church- 
es of that order on the home mission- 
ary field in opposition to the disas- 
trous plan of union with the Presby- 
terians, which plan was then and 
there abrogated to vindicate Western 
Congregationalists from charges made 
against them of unsoundnessin the 
faith, and to adopt far the first time 
a plan which has since become so 
popular with all denominations, for 
aiding feeble churches in erecting 
houses of worship. The Convention 
was decidedly anti-slavery in spirit 
and in its utterances, but it was not 
‘tits leading object to counteract the 
extensive opposition of the denomin- 
ation to anti-slavery reform,” for it 
did not exist. There was opposition 
by some Congregationalists to some 
measures adopted to promote the re- 
form, and to the denunciatory spirit 
and language often manifested by its 
prominent promoters, but not to the 
reform wuself. On the contrary, Con- 


allel will be perfected in the same | gregationalists, with a few rare ex- 


‘ceptions, were bitterly opposed to 


slavery and sincerely desirous of its 
removal; and some, even of the most 
earnest and pronounced abolitionists, 
belonged to that denomination. 
The churches were anti-slavery 
in spirit, and this was es- 
pecially true of those in the West- 
ern States. There was scarcely an 
exception in Iowa, Wisconsin, LIlli- 
nois, Michigan, and on the Western 
reserve and in Ohio. Mr. Willey 
himself says, ‘“The cause of freedom 
took early and strong hold in the 
Congregational denomination in the 
State [Maine], and enlisted a class of 
ministers [a considerable list of whom 
he names] whose influence and abil- 
ity were second to none.” He also 
quotes an utterance, in a sermon, by 
Rev. Dr. Hawes, pastor of the old 
and prominent First Congregational 
church in Hartford, Conn., that ‘the 
would as soon think of holding an 
angel 4s property as an immortal 
man.” 

The establishment of the New York 
Independent, to which Mr. Willey re- 
fers, under the control of three of 
the ablest ministers of the Congrega- 
tional body, Rev. Drs. L. Bacon, J. 
P. Thompson and R. 8S. Storrs, with 
Joshua Leavitt, the founder of the 
Emancipator, and perhaps the ablest 
writer in the anti-slavery ranks, as 
managing editor, and the adoption 
of the Independent as an acknowledg- 
ed organ of the Congregationalists, 
and the wide circulation which it 
speedily attained—all goes to cor- 
roborate the assertion that the Con- 
gregational churches were hostile to 
slavery; to which may be added the 
fact of the establishment of the Con- 
greyationalist in Boston on anti-slay- 
ery principles, and its extensive cir- 
culation in New England. 

The author betrays the same igno- 
rance of the ‘‘Chinese Question,” 
which has prevailed extensively in 
the Eastern States and among anti- 
slavery men, when he speaks of ‘‘the 
wicked anti-Chinese lMws,” meaning 
those restricting their emigration—as 
opposed to the doctrine of the equal- 
ity of men, and as showing the apos- 
tasy of the Republican party from its 
first principles. The doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence and of 
equal human rights is not socialism 
or communism, or the right of one to 
seize the lawful property of another, 
or to intrude himself upon the so- 
ciety or landed possessions of his 
neighbors unbidden; nor does it deny 
the right of any community or na- 
tion to exclude from its borders 
those who will prove incongruous 
and injurious elements in the popu- 
lation, and hinder its advancement 
or endanger its welfare and perma- 
nency, and produce a tendency to 
barbarism. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Willey’s 
book is ably and_ honestly written, 
and gives a clear and comprehensive 
view of the great conflict of which it 
treats. It is a record of the chief 
events of a peroid that will go down 
to posterity as one of the most thrill- 
ing and momentous in our national 
history. The shot that was fired at 
Sumter by the advocates of slavery, 
like that at Concord, ‘‘was heard 
around the world,” and the influence 
of the mighty struggle which deliv- 
ered our country from the evil and 
disgrace of this monstrous system 
has reached every land, and will con- 


tinue to be felt for ages to come. 


Any one who wishes to refresh his 
memory by reviewing the events of 
the epoch embraced in this history 
will find this work very interesting, 
and those who were not in active life 
during that period will find it full of 
information and instruction which 
will be profitable to them. We hope 
it will be extensively read. 


The San Francisco Chronicle says: 
‘‘California will probably produce in 
the yield of 1886 not less than 25,000,- 
000 gallons of wine.” This would sup- 
ply nearly halfa gallon of wine to ev- 
ery man,woman,and child in the coun- 
try. The Chronicle says: ‘*The East 
is prepared to take 20,000,000 gallons 
of California wine and to pay the usual 
price for it.” As there are many 
total abstainers, who use no wine at 
all, there must still be not a few 
‘‘hard drinkers,” sorely in need of 
temperance mission work, who con- 
sume so large a quantity of wines in 
the aggregate, in addition tothe beer, 
whisky, and other intoxicants. Wine- 
growing on the Pacifie coast has al- 
ready assumed perilous proportions, 
andis ominous for the future.— Na- 
tional Temperance Advocate. 


— 


Isn’t there too much truth in the 
statement of an exchange, which 
says: ‘‘Our church festival is over. 
The treasury has $53.19 net gain— 
that is, the credit side. The debit 
shows an appalling list of misunder- 
standings; several cases of dyspepsia, 
aggravated by late suppers, eaten on 
the supposition that church suppers 
are not injurious; a thin attendance 
at prayer-meeting the evening follow- 
ing; a spirit of exultation because we 
cleared $1.79 more than our Baptist 
neighbors; a spirit of bitterness be- 
cause some one said their singing was 
better than ours ”— Ex. 


Sunpay Trains Pronierrep. — The 
Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western 
Railroad recently petitioned the Mas- 
sachusetts Railroad Commissioners 
for leave to run occasional Sunday 
excursion trains from North Adams 
to Saratoga over the State road be- 
tween July Ist and October Ist. The 
Commissioners held that the trains 
are not a public necessity, and denied 


the petition. 


Food 


FOR NEW-BORN 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in pait, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ciseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
OG” A valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids,’’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 

The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offerod to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChuills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases.a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uire acathartic medicine, after having takes 

ree or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN BULL’S private stamp on each 
Bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right tc 
Ranufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
vurchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. TOMN 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day.- 
Szncipal Office, 831 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KE 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Cuay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., 


OF” For sale by all hardware dealers" 
Jani-tf 


INFANTS. | 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parorur, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT., Principal, 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


REOPEN 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Szmrnaky Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches.. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICESON, 414 Olay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and -for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


= 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 23,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of 
celebrated- musical works are in constant de- 
mand by good players. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, Lebert and Von Ba- 
low edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, $3.00 
7 same in Cloth, embossed 2 vols. $6.00 


each, 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, $1.00 
Chopin’s Nocturnes. Cloth, $1.50, 
per. cts. 
Chopin’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25, pa.per, 50 cts 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 68 and 15 pa- 1.08 


per, 
Sonatinen Album, Fingered by Kohler. 
Cloth. $1.50, paper, 75 cts. 
50 cts, 


Clementi’s Sonatinas, Op. 36, 37 & 38. 
paper, 
Kohler’s Kinder. (children’s’) Album. 
paper 75 cts. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without words. 
Cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.00 
The above books, with the exception of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ 
celebrated editions of the same works, and 4ré 


extra good and correct editions, and faithf 
copies of the originals. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Cirele. 


A GERMAN TRUST SONG. 


Just as God leads me I will go; 
I would not ask to choose my way; 
Content with what he will bestow, 
Assured he will not let me stray. 
So, aS he leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take— 
A child in him confiding. 


Just as God leads I am content; 
I rest me calmly in His hands; 
That which he bas decreed and sent— 
That which his will for me commands— 
I would that he should all fulfill, 
Thet [ should do his gracious will, 
In living or in dying. 


- “Just as God leads [ all resign; 


I trust me to my Father's will; 
When reasoo’s rays deceptive shine 
His counsel would I yet fulfill— 
That which his love ordained as right 
Before he brought me to the light— 
My all to him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide, 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true; 
His strength is ever at my side; 
Can aught my hold on him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing, 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads, onward I go, 
Oft ’mid thorns and briars keen; 
God does not yet his guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, he leads me still. 
— Selected. | 


THE NEW SCIENCE. 


BY REV. C. M. LIVINGSTON. 


My friend P. belongs to a church 
that never installs, because, as he 
says, installation means dissolution. 
He thinks the way to a flourishing 
business is to hire for six months or a 
year. Ifin that time the probationer 
quits himself likea man, and does 
not make more than one family quit 
church, then hire him again. After 
that, if the sermons and pews thin 
out, don’t hire. Then, if the man 
has a grain of self-respect, he’ll quit 
and get out of the way. P.’s church 
has pursued this method thirty years. 
Candidates understand it. If, near 
the close of the year, the trustee com- 
mittee does not put in an appearance 
at the parsonage, and say everything 
is smooth as oil, and merry as a mar- 
riage bell, he smells the rat, and takes 
to candidating as naturally as a duck 
to water. There’s no quarreling about 
it; presbytery neither tangles the 
church nor itself over the matter. P. 
says it works as nicely as a clock that 
won't keep time; so you don’t wind 
it, and so it doesn’t go. What else 
can it do? And what else can a min- 
ister do, if he isn’t wound up for an- 
other year, but quit? 

As was said, P.’s church has driven 
a smart traffic in preachers. This has 
involved a standing committee of 
ministerial relief, or pulpit supply, 
as they termit. P. is the chairman. 
He says the matter is now reduced to 
an exact science. He has simply to 
apply the proper tests, and the right 
man is secured; there need never be a 
failure. When I suggested that eight 
“right” men in his pulpit the last 
thirteen years were a half dozen too 
many to commend his science, and 
that a new and improved edition 
should be be brought out, he replied 
that there was no room for improve- 
ment. Two and two are always four, 
neither less nor more. Inattention 
to details would explain their many 
changes. Sometimes, yielding to the 
impatience of the church to get a new 
shepherd as soon as the old one had 
left for other pastures, he had not al- 
ways submitted the candidates to the 
scientific service reform rules, and a 
hireling was the result. 

P. was surprised at my ignorance 
of the newscience. He said that one 
Dr. Figures had insisted for years 
that there was an infallible rule 
whereby to measure a minister, and 
determine with mathematical preci- 
sion his fitness in general or for any 
particular field; that he had urged in 
the papers his discovery, and that I 
must have seen his annual, for it al- 
ways appears soon after the Minutes 
of the General Assembly. 

“Oh!” Lanswered, ‘‘I think I do re- 
member reading one of his articles. 
His idea is that the Minutes make the 
minister.” 

“Exactly. The whole thing ina 
nutshell. But it’s no idea of his. 
There’s philosophy init. The Minu- 
tes make the minister because the 
minister makes the Minutes. It’s a 
case of action and re-action being 
equal, you see. Dr. Figures had been 
chairman of the Minutes for years, 
and presbytery once gently hinted to 
him to bring in a more juicy report. 
So he addressed himself to the task 
with the above result. When his 
turn came to report, some of the min- 
isters got such a shaking down as if 
they’d been stoned, sure enough. 
He first established his position with 
figures, and then actually proceeded 
to the roll of presbytery, reading names 
and the numbers opposite, by way of 
point and juice, I suppose. Then he 
said, ‘Here, brethren, are the figures 
you’ve been making. They are your 
fruit. The tree is known by the fruit.’ 
Well, you never saw such a to-do in 
presbytery. Some who had the blanks 
all filled, and filled with big sums, 
smiled all over, asit were. One clap- 
ped and said‘Amen.’ But others ap- 
peared annoyed, and wanted to stop 
the doctor; but he kept right on as 
though he had at last found some de- 
licious juice for which he deserved 
complimentary resolutions. For some 
I felt sorry. They had always seemed 
to me first-class till their record was 
read. You see, figures are figures; 
science is science; you can’t make ‘em 
lie, if youtry. Ifamanmake a small 
record, there it is in the Minutes. 


He’s got to stand by it and be meas- 
ured by it. It was a hard ordeal for 
some of the small figure men to pass. 
Some looked amazed; others vexed; 
others blushed; one protested that 
you cannot add up a man or subtract 
him as you would crackers, or meas- 
ure calico and onions.” 

“*Exactly,” said I. 

‘‘But,” put in P., ‘‘when figures 
say thus and so, how will you get 
round ‘em? Figures won’t budge to 
accommodate any one, no matter how 
goody-goody he is.” 

‘“‘And when facts say thus and so, 
you can’t get around them either, 
friend P.,” I replied. ‘‘Maybe you 


haven’t all the figures, or the very 


right ones ” 

‘Any one can see for himself. 
Here’s the Minutes. Look at this 
name,” he continued, opening the 
Minutes to a certain page. ‘‘See? 
None received on profession, only one 
by letter. Doesn’t that show he is 
not gathering in souls? The man 
who owns that blank is not the man 
for our church. Of course he will 
not be invited to candidate. We 
want some one who will multiply 
converts and build up our Zion.” 

“So your new science rules out 
such a brother,” I remarked. 

‘‘Always. Especially so when his 
predecessor gathered in so many, as 
you can see from the Minutes.” 

‘‘But, friend P., I happen to know 
that that predecessor, whom you 
would probably invite to your chuch, 
received many who he afterward 
said had no more piety than so many 
pigs. They gave him all sorts of 
sorrow, and caused him to leave. His 
successor, whom your figures meas- 
ure down so small, has been occupied 
in ridding the church of this rabble. 
The pruner is doing better work than 
the grafter, figures to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Besides, if that 
blank continues blank next year, yet 
the minister may have done the very 
best under the circumstances.” 

‘Now look at this,” said P., with 
great assurance: ‘‘Noinfants baptized 
alllast year. A minister with such 
a neglect after his name need not ap- 
ply to my church for service.” P 


brought his hand down hard at this’ 


point. 

“Do you know whether there were 
any infants to be baptized in his 
parish last year?” I inquired. 

‘“Why, of course there were; always 
are some.” 


“Of course there were not,” I: 


could say, knowing the fact. ‘‘And 
if there were, their parents might 
be, from long instruction, bitterly 
opposed to infant baptism. Many 
are in Presbyterian communities, and 
even in our churches.” 

‘‘Certainly here is something that 
ought to fix a minister just where he 
belongs. Only five dollars for foreign 


‘through such a Babel as that. 


whereby you can keep the good man 
you get. This second science would 
even up things, and make presbytery 
and the rest of creation think that 
at last something has been found that 
Solomon never dreamed of.”— Inter- 
ior. 


THE NOBLEMAW’S GREATEST COM- 
PLIMENT. 


One wet, foggy, muddy day a lit- 
tle girl was standing on one side of a 
street in London waiting for an op- 
portunity to crossover. Those who 
have seen London streets on such a 
day, with their wet and mud, and 
have watched the rush of cabs, han- 
soms, omnibuses and carriages, will 
not wonder that a little girl should 
be afraid to try to make her way 
So 
she walked up and down, and _look- 
ed into the faces of those who passed 
by. Some looked careless, some 
harsh, some were in haste; and she 
did not find the one she sought until 
at length an aged man, rather tall 
and spare, and of grave yet kindly as- 
pect, came walking down the street. 
Looking in his face, she seemed to 
see in him the one for whom she had 
been waiting, and she went up to 
him and whispered timidly: 

‘‘Please, sir, will you help me over?” 

The old man saw the little girl 
safely across the street; and when he 
afterward told the story, he said: 
‘That little girl’s trust was the great- 
= compliment I ever had in my 

That man was Lord Shaftsbury. 
He received honors at the hands of a 
mighty nation; he was complimented 
with the freedom of the greatest city 
on the globe; he received the honors 
conferred by royalty; but the greatest 
compliment he ever had in his life 
was when that little unknown girl 
singled him out in the jostling crowd 
of a London. street, and dared to 
trust him, stranger though he was, 
to protect and asvist her. 

Men carry something of their char- 
acter written in their faces. Day by 


| day the acts of life chisel their im- 


press on the human countenance; 
and the record there kept reveals the 
charactar of the man, and the histo- 
ry of his life and deeds. If worldli- 
ness, and selfishness, and sin, are 
written there, the keen eyes of child- 
hood will not fail to find the record; 
while if there beams in that counte- 
nance the grace and peace of Christ, 
and the gentleness and kindness of 
the Lord, even the children will be 
attracted by such a face, and be led 
to trust in one who himself has trust- 
ed in God. 

Happy are they who know the rich 
peace of Christ; and happy are they 
out of whose countenances shines 
that wondrous and celestial bright- 
ness; who have been illumined from 


missions; and this, too, after the on high; and who are themselves 
earnest appeals of our secretaries. | lights in the world, a city that is set 
Do you say a minister can have the | oma hill, that cannot be hid. 

face to send up such a report as that, | 


and then expect other than what he 
deserves; i. e., to be measured down? 
No, sir; needn’t commend such a 
man to my church. If all my other 
tests fail, this makes him a fifth-rate 
stick. This, you see, isafigure that 
cannot lie.” P.’s look was now 
triumphant. 

‘‘And yet one of the biggest liars,” 
was my response, ‘“‘for I do know 
that his session would not permit a 
collection to be taken for foreign 
missions, insisting that they needed 
every dime at home. And the min- 
ister, out of his poverty, gave all 
that $5 himself, though it is credited 
to the church.” 

“Oh!” was P.’s remark. 

I went on; ‘‘Here are $500 in the 
foreign missionary column opposite 
this name—” 

‘‘He’s the man for me,” quietly in- 
terrupted P. ‘‘I’ve no doubt he 
drilled the church up to that degree 
of benevolence.” 

‘Wrong again, friend P. One 
man gave nearly all that $500, and 
he was drilled by a minister who 
went to glory twenty years ago.” 

‘*Oh!” repeated P. 

‘‘T presume your new. science also 
measures a minister by the figures in 
the ‘congregational’ column. If the 
amount is small, you conclude his 
salary is small, and so he is a small 
man, eh?” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” from P. as 
he pointed to a name and the sum op- 
posite—$200. ‘‘You see, he gets but 
that meager salary. That shows how 
much he weighs in that church. Of 
course I would not call a man with 
sucha salary. We want one who 
can command a thousand, though we 
manage to secure a good man at 
$900.” 

‘‘But,” said I, ‘‘that man does com- 
mand $1,000. The Home Mission 
Board makes the $200 of that church 
up to $1,000. But itis not reported 
in the Minutes.” 

“Oh!” again from P. 

«‘So much, then, for your figures, 
friend P.,” I observed. ‘‘There is 
force in them, no doubt, but not 
enough to weigh one of our 5,474 
ministers. No Minutes can be im- 
mense enough to report the doings, 
or undoings, of any true man of 
God. Five hundred columns would 
not be sufficient. To his Master he 
stands or falls. God keeps his own 
books. The arithmetic of heaven is 
one; that of the General Assembly 
is—as good as can be expected, per- 
haps. The man you call to your 
pulpit by consulting your new science 
may be good, and the one your infal- 
lible figures keep out may be better. 
Meanwhile, you and Dr. F. might 
put your heads together, and see if 
you can discover a science with not 
more than a dozen missing links 


Would a little girl pick you out in 
a crowd, as one to whom she could 
apply for help?—Tne Christian. 


A RAT STORY. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe tells us a 
story of a French convict who was re- 
formed by a rat—a man who was 
long the terror of prison authorities. 
Time after time he had broken out 
and made savage assaults on his jail- 
ers. Stripes and chains had been mul- 
tiplied year after year, and he was 
habitually confined in an under- 
ground cell, whence he was only 
taken to work with his fellow con- 
victs in the prison yard; but his fero- 
city long remained untamed. At 
last it was observed that he grew 
rather more calm and docile, without 
apparent cause for the change, till 
one day, when he was working with 
his comrades, a large rat suddenly 
leaped from the breast of his coat 
and ran across the yard. Naturally 
the cry was raised to kill the rat, and 
the men were prepared to throw 
stones at it when the convict hitherto 
so férocious, with a sudden outburst 


‘| of feeling, implored them to desist 


and allow him to recover his favorite. 
The prison officials for once were 
guided by happy compassion, and 
suffered him to call back his rat, 
which came to his voice and nestled 
back in his dress. The convict’s grat- 
itude was as strong as his rebellious 
diposition had hitherto proved, and 
from that day he proved submissive 
and orderly. After some years he 
became the trusted assistant of 
the jailers, and finally was killed 
in defending them against a mutiny 
of other convicts. The love of that 
humble creature finding a place in 
his rough heart had changed his 
whole character. Who shall limit 
the miracles to be wrought by affec- 
tion, when the love of a rat could 
transform a man?—Stories of Animals. 


A gentleman traveling through the 
mountainous and thinly settled dis- 
tricts of North Carolina was overtak- 
en by a severe storm. As he was on 
horseback, and, therefore, quite un- 
prams. he beheld with delight a 
og cabin in the distance, and speed- 
ily betook himself thither. The old 
farmer greeted him with true South- 
ern hospitality, and he soon found 
himself seated at the dinner-table be- 
side the ‘‘old ’ooman,” as his host 
designated his wife, while one by one 
a seemingly endless file of daughters 
entered the room. Turning to the 
farmer, he mildly observed, ‘‘You 
have a fine family of daughters, sir.” 
‘*Well,” said the old man, mournful- 
ly, ‘‘we’ve been kinder unfort’nate 
with our darters. The chimbly fell 
in and killed all but nine on ’em.” 
The historian dares not guess how 
many there were at first.—Harper’s. 


GLEANINGS. 


We ought not to acquiesce in the 
shadows which are only around us 
because we do not hear, or hearing 
and do not heed, God’s call into the 
sunshine.—/. Havergal. 


As they who for a single slight in- 
firmity take physic to repair_ their 
health, do ratherimpair it; so they 
who, for every trifle are eager to vin- 
dicate their character, do rather 
weaken it.—Mason. 


When the hour of trouble comes 
to the mind or our body, or when 
the hour of death comes, that comes 
to high and low, then it is not what 
we have done for ourselves, but what 
we have done for others that we think 
of most pleasantly.— Sir Walter Scott, 


A tree will not only lie as it falls, 
but it will fallasit leans. And the 
great question everyone should bring 
home to himself is this: ‘‘What is the 
inclination of my soul? Does it, 
with all its affections, lean towards 
God or away from him!”—J. J. Gur- 
ney. 

It is not the beauty of the scabbard, 
but the keeness of the blade that 
does execution in the personal en- 
counter; so it is not enticing word’s 
of man’s wisdom, but the power of 
divine truth that penetrates men’s 
hearts and overcomes their resistance 
of God.—Methodist Recorder. 


In proportion as the heart becomes 
sanctified, there is a diminished tend- 
ency to enthusiasm and fanactism. 
And this is undoubtedly one of the 
leading tests of sanctification. One 
of the marks of an enthusiastic and 
fanatical state of mind is a fiery and 
unrestrained impetuosity of feelings; 
a rushing on, sometimes very blindly, 
as if the world were in danger, or as 
if the great Creator were not at the 
helm. Itis not only feeling without 
a good degree of judgment, but, 
what is the corrupting and fatal trait, 
it is feeling without a due degree of 
confidence in God. True holiness 
reflects the image of God in this re- 
spect, as well as in others, that it is 
calm, thoughtful, deliberate, immut- 
able. And how can it be otherwise, 
since rejecting its own wisdom and 
strength, it incorporates into itself 
the wisdom and strength of the Al- 
mighty?— Upham. 


TRUST AND OBEY. 


Miss Havergal tells a story in verse 
of a young girl named Alice, whose 
music-master insists upon her prac- 
ticing very difficult music. To Alice 
it seems cruel that she may not play 
easy pieces like other girls. The 
chords are difficult and the melody is 
subtile. Her hand wearies, her cheek 
flushes, and with clouded brow she 
makes a protest. The master will 
not yield, and she writes home to her 
father, who answers kindly but firm- 
ly, that her teacher knows what is 
best. ‘‘Trust and obey,” is her 
father’s advice. Persuaded to try 
again, she at length masters Beeth- 
oven’s masterpiece. Years afterward, 
at a brilliant assembly of musical 
artists, when the gentle twilight fills 
all hearts with thoughts of peace, 
Alice is invited to play some suitable 
strains. She selects the very piece 
that was once so difficult, but which, 
thoroughly learned, has never been 
forgotten. She plays it with pure 
and varied expression and secures 
the rich approval of one of the mast- 
ers of song, who confesses that even 
to him Beethoven’s music had never 
seemed so beautiful and so suggestive 
asin her rendering. Many a hard 
task may yet come to both boys and 
girls. Let them also ‘‘trust and 
obey,” and little by little they like- 
wise may become interpreters of 
life’s holiest music.—Advocate of 
Peace. ° 


SORROW NOT AN ACCIDENT. 


Sorrow is not an accident, occur- 
ring now and then—it is the very 
woof of which is woven into the warp 
of life. God has created the nerves 
to agonize and the heart to bleed, 
and before a man dies almost every 
nerve has thrilled with pain and 
every affection has been wounded.. 
The account of it which represents it 
as probation is inadequate; so is that 
which regards it chiefly as a system 
of rewards and punishments. The 
truest account of this mysterious ex- 
istence seems to be that it is intend- 
ed for the development of the soul’s 
life, for which sorrow is indispensa- 
ble. Every son of man who would 
attain the true end of his being must 
be baptized with fire. It is the law 
of our humanity, as that of Christ, 
that we must be perfect through suf- 
fering. And he who has not dis- 
cerned the divine sacredness of sor- 
row, and the profound meaning 
which is concealed in pain, has yet 
to learh what life is. The cross, 
manifested as the necessity of the 
highest life, alone interprets it.—F. 
W. Robertson. 


ALIVE WITH GOD. 


A young mechanic, who had, stray- 
ed into the Academy of Music and 
there gave his heart to Christ, went 
home and told his wife that he had 
become a Christian. He immediately 
set up a family altar, and began to 
ask a blessing on his food at table. 
‘‘One day,” so his wife reported, ‘‘he 
lifted up his face from the table over 
which he had bowed to give thanks 
for his daily bread, and, with tears 
running down his face, said. ‘Wife, 
it has only been a week since I began 
to live. It isa blessed thing to be 
alive with God.’” This testimony 
tells its own story.— Wordsand Weap- 
ons. 
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RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN pu s and FIRE 
DEP TMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciscc 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, | 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic D+signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d381 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etec. 


Tusss & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


0S” Factory at THE PorrEeRo. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-330 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Prive Sts. - #=SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON\JHIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
2inov-lyr 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streete. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H, W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
ornia, v. W. Pond, 940 Oapp 8 
San Francisco. am 


AMERICAN BOARD 0, F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-Schoot Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLtey, Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior acco odations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at mederate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
gee Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
bao and $3 carriage hire is saved by stupping at this 


FOR CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
renders BEnecenenyy, any comment as to the merit 
of this collection. The Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants_of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

e pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with 

organ parton separate stmif, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player’s reading all the parts 
at once, asin the old style. 

‘“‘IpEAL ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
handsomely bound in paper. 


85 cents each by mail, postpaid; 
SPECIMEN Picts FREE 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURGH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York * 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... . 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are o ite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the 8 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Opposite Patent OrFice, WasHineror, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S OASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Ocroser 13, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Norice- Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. Tue is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


- apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1886. 


Judging from the reports which 
reach us, the convicted anarchists 
are indulging in wild bravado and 
desperate harangue, in the presence 
of the court, preparatory to the death 
sentence which impends. The spec- 
tacle is not very seemly—much after 
the manner of Guiteau of dreadful 
memory—but it may do good, after 
all, by showing what manner of spir- 
it these wretches are of, and by 
bringing out, incidentally, some more 
secrets of their compact. After they 
shall all have voided their spleen, 
and have received the just sentence 
of the law, let us hope that, as they 
have all held together in the past for 
evil, they will all hang together in 
the near future for good. 


Principal C. F. P. Bancroft of 
Phillips Academy has recently read a 
carefully prepared paper on the ‘‘Du- 
ty of the Local Church in the Educa- 
tion of Its Young Men.” As this is 
a theme we have dwelt on ourselves, 
we find the report of its contents very 
gratifying. We quote a few sen- 
tences: ‘‘Young men ought to be ed- 
ucated, not to help them make a liv- 
ing, but to make their life better 
worth living. They ought to be help- 
ed to get an education.” It is absurd 
to say, in any line of things, that it 
spoiled a boy to help him. ‘‘Young 
men need the help of influence, as 
well as of money. They must get on 
by being helped on. A kind letter, 
or word, or look, at the critical time, 
will change the current of their lives.” 


As it becomes more and more true 
that no man has ‘‘seen the world” till 
he has visited California, the high 
and mighty of the earth, as well as 
its ordinary mortals, find their way 
hither. And so we have among us 


one of the ‘‘princes” of France, mak- 


ing, with physician and other friends, 
the t ur of the globe. He is a Napo- 
leonic prince, and nephew, by mar- 
riage, of the King of Italy, and a 
grandson of a brother of the first 
Napoleon. 
young gentleman, with no special 
majesty of person, and few other in- 
dications of rank. In our Republic, 
as in his own, he can be regarded 
merely as a private citizen, and treat- 
ed as a gentleman, because he holds 
no Office. Any special consideration 
regarded as due him on account of 
his family relationships is a private 
and individual matter. We hope that 
his sojourn will profit him, and that 
his future may distinguish him as 
one who aderned our humanity and 
benefited the world. 


The meeting of the American 
Board at Des Moines, Iowa, last week, 
drew together a large company of 
friends. The reports of the secretaries 
had their usual fullness. That of the 
Home Department caught the inter- 
ested attention of the great audience 
and occasioned discussion, the details 
of which have not come to hand in 
time for this issue. The sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Withow did not hesitate to 
make a clear and strong issue with 
the new departure, showing that the 
supreme urgency of foreign missions 
lies in the fact that the heathen are 
lost without the gospel during their 
present life. A telegram informs in 
that Professor Egbert C. Smyth, so 
long a member of the Prudential 
Committee and the chief champion 
of the future probation theory, was 
not re-elected. Dr. E. S. Atwood, 
successor of Dr. Dwinell at Salem, 
was chosen on the Committee; as was 
also Rey. C. E. Dickinson of Lowell, 
to take the place of Rev. C. F. 
Thwing, who has removed from 
Cambridge to Minneapolis. 


That was a sudden stroke which 
removed, last Thursday, from the 
family of the Rev. Dr. Willey, of 
Benicia, his youngest child. Martha 
Howard Willey, whose name linked 


He is a _ well-behaved 


church in this city, was born in Oak- | 
| 
had suffered much from ill-health | How full our days and nights are of 


land, after the San Francisco pastor- 
ate of our brother had ended. She 


during her girlhood, but latterly had 
been a good deal encouraged to hope 


young ladies as a teacher. It was a 
great satisfaction to her to find that 
she was able to take and keep this 
useful position. Although.nearly in 
her usual health up to Wednesday 
night, she was seized with a sudden 
chill, so severe that in a few hours, 
without warning, she fellasleep. She 
was a member of the church at Beni- 
cia, and her Christian experience and 
interest in Christian things were such 
as to leave her friends to feel that she 
needed no warning. She leaves be- 
hind her a memory at home and 
among her friends which, while it 
makes the sense of loss sharp, brings 
rest comfort and glad anticipation. 


The Jewish ‘‘Day of Atonement”— 
Yom Kippur—was observed on the 
10th inst. We are asked why they 
keep a ‘‘Day of Atonement” who have 
no faith in Christ and the ‘‘atone- 
ment” effected by him. And we can 
give answer best by referring all in- 
quirers to the sixteenth and twenty- 
third chapters of Leviticus. The 
day was observed, it is likely, while 
the first temple stood, just according 
to the Mosnic prescription. After 
the building of the second temple, 
it is understood that it was observed 
with some variations. Since the de- 
struction of the latter, the day has 
been kept only as sucha day could 
be kept in home and synagogue. It 
is a day of fasting and humiliation, 
of confession and expiation, and of 
such other sacrifices as may favor 
peace with God. The atonement is 
accomplished by the shedding of 
blood, without which ‘‘there is no 
remission.” And the ‘‘Day of Atone- 
ment” emphasizes the lesson of every 
other sacrifice—that man is a sinner, 
imperatively in nged of pardon, can 
ask for it, and will receive it, if right- 
ly asked for, by the shedding of 
blood. We, of course, the ‘‘spirit- 
ual Israel,” find our ‘‘atonement” in 
the work of the wonderful Person 
and Sacrifice thus dimly foreshad- 
owed—a sacrifice made once for all 
by God’s eternal Son, and needing 
no outward repetition, and not possi- 
ble to be repeated, in fact. And, in 
our Christian apprehension, the 
Jewish ‘‘Day of Atonement” effectu- 
ates no real atonement, except as it 
looks forward to, and anticipates, 


the offering and sacrifice of the 
world’s Great Redeemer. 


We are favored, in this city, with 
the presence of a distinguished gen- 
tleman, Gorman by name, who rep- 
resents the State of Maryland, in 
part,in the Senate of the United 
States. 
nificence of an Eastern railway Pres- 
ident, with household and friends, in 
& sumptuous car fitted up for the 
occasion. (Rather of an aristocratic 
way for a genuine ‘‘Democrat” to 
travel.) Ostensibly he comes, as 
many another visitor has, in a merely 
private capacity. Were this all, 
there would be no call for any re- 
mark. But, it is said to bean ‘‘open 
secret” that he is here, by request of 
parties near Washington, to manipu- 
late the affairs of party, and smooth 
out difficulties in the way of party 
success at the approaching State 
election. He is reported to be both 
shrewd and skillful as a political 
manager. We hardly know how to 
welcome such a ‘‘wise man from the 
East.”” We do not know that his 
mission is illegitimate. If he could 
do anything to purify our politics, 
and put into our campaign more fair- 
ness, honor and equity, more disin- 
terestedness and patriotism, more 
love of justice and fear of God, we 


should ask him to stay long, and 


come again. But, if he comes mere- 
ly with new devices, other proposi- 
tions, fresh deals, and unheard-of 
combinations, toward a mere party 
triumph, for a partisan purpose, we 
do not see any necessity for giving 
him a general ovation. 


The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society have shown 
an enterprising and serviceable spir- 
it by preparing in a very neat manner 
the roll of the approaching National 
Council. By this means it is able to 
put before that body the facts with 
reference to its work. These facts 
are encouraging. Itis not too early 
to remind our Sunday-School officers 
and church administrators that, in 
planning for next year’s campaign, 
the publications of our own Society 


her with the memories of the Howard jare to be preferred above all others. 


“UNKNOWN DELIJVERANCES. 


BY REV. DR, A. L. STONE. 


Providential interpositions, and of 


| unknown deliverances, which of us can 
| tell? How near we come to suffering 
for better days. A few months ago _and loss in the current experience of 
she became connected in this city our life, between sun and sun, or 
with the Van Ness seminary for ‘under the brooding stars, there is no 


He came hither by the mu- | 


revelation to respond to our question- 
ing. The hand that leads, and 
guards, and defends, is as invisible 
to our sight, and yields us no sensible 
touch. ‘The shafts of peril that fly 
from the clouds overhead without 
wounding us make no report of their 
swift discharge, and we know not 
how near or deadly the danger from 
which we have been shielded. 

What fatality men draw in, often, 
from the atmoxphere in which they 
breathe! No demonstration, it may 
be, gives us warning of the proximity 
of such peril, and we go and come 
with close approach to the deadly 
virus, and yet uncontaminated, with 
no intimation of any evil exposure; 
kept from harm, without knowing 
either its presence or our deliver- 
ance. 

How many disasters there are to 
those who travel by land on the iron 
rail, their vehicle dashed from the 
road at some sharp turn, or by a 
rocky fragment from some precipitous 
cliff, or clashing, by miscalculation, 
with some swift train from the op- 
posite direction! And how near we 
come to such wrecking as we journey, 
and yet go through in safety, who of 
us can comprehend? 

And out onthe ocean highway, how 
often the swift tempest sinks the 
white-winged craft beneath the foam- 
ing billows, the voyagers to set foot 
on land no more! And yet you and 
I are borne from port to port, across 
the breadth of Atlantic or Pacific 
seas, just in advance,perhaps,of some 
driving storm, of whose approach 
and our escape we have no knowl- 
edge. 

The handling of keen-edged {fools 
and of deadly explosives has often 
a pitiful tale to tell of severe or fatal 
injuries, leaving sudden bereavement 
and bitter mourning in their wake, 
while we have carried no wounds 
from fellowship with such destruct- 
ive weaponry, and have had no mir- 
ror of our theatening exposure. 

In easy and familiar motion in the 
ordinary dai y life of our home, as we 
rise or sit, as we ascend or descend 
the stairs that lead to our chamber, 
as we partake of the food prepared 
for our nourishment, as we drive our 
well-trained steeds on city or country 
highway, it is no strange or infre- 
quent issue that frame and limb 
suffer disabling calamity, and yet 
our diary has no record of such in- 
fliction upon our health or soundness. 

In the midst of liabilities, more 
than we can imagine, to injury and 
harm and loss, let us seek to appre- 
ciate these unknown deliverances, and 
praise and bless the Loving Kindness 
that interposes so often, without our 
discernment either of danger or res- 
cue, to make our way of life as earth- 
ly pilgrims, safe, prosperous, and 
happy! 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


[Extracts from a /etter from one who came 
with the Grand Army excursion.] 


New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 29, 1886. 

I am sure if our Eastern people 
who persist on going abroad, and 
some of them quite frequently, would 
take a run across our own country, if 
only once in a lifetime, they would 
not only find about all they do 
abroad, with sundry exceptions, but 
a variety of other things quite as es- 
sential to, at least, Americans, whether 
ministers or laymen. We of the East 
cannot certainly so well understand 
the needs of the great West as to 
churches and schools as after a ride 
for days and days through our great 
Western States and Territories. The 
Mormon question is far better com- 
prehended after a visit to Salt Lake; 
and where can one size up the China- 
man in all his glory except on the 
Pacific Coast? Frequently enough 
to be remarked did I hear my fellow- 
pilgrims express amazement at the 
want of information in the East con- 
cerning one or more of the above 
topics, especially concerning the Chi- 
nese question. And more than one 
declared a total revolution of opinion, 
a sudden conversion, in fact—too 
sudden, some might say, to be last- 
ing. At any rate, I can conceive of 
no greater blessing to both sections 
than frequent and tremendously large 
excursions, and let them be both 
ways. And when a trip can be taken 
to San Francisco from New York as 
cheaply as to Liverpool, possibly the 
tide may turn in that direction, and 
I do not see why it may not. Then, 
instead of running one passenger 
train each way, daily, over the Pacific 
roads, there will be two or more. 

I return to the East more and more 
impressed with the immense system 
of our American railways—their com- 
pleteness, comfort and efficiency of 
management. I was whirled over 
eight thousand miles of railroad with- 
out a break or mishap worth men- 
tioning, or serious delay through 
canyons, under tunnels, over bridges, 
scaling mountains, spinning across 
prairies, meeting and passing trains 
without number, and everywhere 
there seemed to be the same tireless 
energy and careful watchfulness on . 
the part of managers and employes. 
The Northern Pacific trains are some- | 
times provokingly slow, being held | 
in to about twenty-one miles per. 
hour. This, however, gives one a 


good opportunity to study the coun- 
try, and also provoked some of the 
bustling passengers to declare that 
they would get out and walk, and 
when tired they would sit down and 
wait for the train to come along. 

My itinerary from San Francisco 
was by steamer to Victoria, B. C., 


PROHIBITION. 


Mr. Sheahan, in last week's Pactr- 
1c, referring to my article of the 
week previous, says: “‘I implied that 
the friends of prohibition are found 
only in the Republican party,” and 
asks me to name some candidates of 


Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma; ‘that party in this State who are of 


thence by rail to Portland, and East- | that class for whom he can vote. 


He 


ward. For pure and unadulterated | is mistaken; I did not make any such 


enthusiasm over the growth and pros- , implication. 


I spoke of the folly of 


pects of their respective towns, Seat-; prohibitionists who opposed the Re- 
tle and Tacoma easily ‘‘take the’ publican party in Maine and other 
cake.” They have more of it to the | tates wh-re that partly is pledged to 
square inch than any country Lever the prohibition cause, and is doing 
saw. But it was so smoky while I! good work for it, and thus would 
was there that I could see nothing of , virtually help to elevate the Demo- 
their wonderful scenery; and yet it cratic party, which is the sworn 


is impossible to be in either town friend of 
over night and not catch something In 
San friends of Temperance not. to vote 


of their ‘‘go-aheadativeness.” 
Francisco must look out for her lau- 
rels, or some of those Northwestern 


interest. 
the 


the 
State, I 


liquor 
this exhorted 
for any candidates who were not 
friendly to temperance. If there 


fir-stump cities will come down under are no such men among the Repub- 
cover of your magnificent fog, and lican party candidates, then let them 


lock and bar your far-famed ‘‘Gold- 
en Gate,” and turn the tide of com- 
merce into Puget Sound. | | 

At Miles City I stopped off and 
tried ranch life for a week, and at 
Fargo visited some of the famous 
wheat farms of that famous region; 
thence homeward. I was always ac- 
customed to think of Fargo as being 
fearfully far from home; but, strange- 
ly enough, when I got as far East as 
Fargo, and especially Minneapolis, I 
felt that the ‘‘Nutmeg State” was 
only next-door neighbor, and began 
to look around for familiar faces. 
Hereafter ‘‘out West” to me will 
mean a narrow strip along the Pacific 
Coast, about where the Cliff House 
and Seal Rocks are located. The 
Yellowstone Park consumed five days, 
and other sight-seeing on the home- 
stretch delayed me somewhat beyond 
my allotted time. I reached home on 
the 17th inst. 

I find the theological atmosphere 
somewhat disturbed in this immedi- 
ate locality. What it portends I will 
not at present risk a prophecy. Some 
say a cyclone, others a little harmless 
summer lightning. I did not hear 
anything about ‘‘new theology” out 
West, but it has already entered New 
England, or certain parts of it, as a 
disturbing element. Some — most 
perhaps—coéunsel toleration, beliey- 
ing it will come to naught sooner if 
let alone. Others are for more vigor- 
ous treatment. It has already split 
several Councils, called to ordain or 
install, but with no great harm re- 


sulting. Unfortunately, the battle- 


ground has been transferred to the 
venerable American Board. Promi- 
nent ministers are already whetting 
up their blades for Des Moines. In 
the West—middle West, if I may so 
designate the interior—I heard but 
one voice, and that was an earnest 
protest against turning the great 
American Board meeting into a theo- 
logical debate, not to say quarrel. 
New Haven has foremost champions 
on either side, and the returned mis- 
sionary, about whose return to India 
the Board itself is divided, though a 
majority decides adversely, is a mem- 
ber of one of our strongest churches, 
whose pastor is also a leader of the 
new speculation. I trust that noth- 
ing will come of it to harm or hurt 
the great cause to which we are alike 
pledged. However, the Board meet- 
ing will have passed before you re- 
ceive this letter. 

On Sunday morning, 26th inst., 
death terminated one of the longest 
pastorates of the present generation 
of ministers in Connecticut. The 
Rev. Austin Putnam died in the sev- 
enty-eighth year of his age, and in 
the forty-seventh year of his pastorate 
over the church in Whitneyville, near 
New Haven. During all this long 
period he has held the esteem and 
the affections’of his people, and grown 
in the estimation of the community. 
There are but few similar instances 
in the present or recent history of 
our State. Such a record belongs to 
the past, even in New England. Oc- 
casionally one holds on to his place 
and work while universal change 
goes on about him. While I write 
loving words are being said over the 
remains of this faithful pastor and 
venerated teacher, who will be laid to 
rest among the people to whom he 
has so long ministered. His end is 
peace. His memory will long be 
treasured up in the hearts of all who 
knew him. 


MINISTERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


The California Ministers’ Aid So- 
ciety of California held its annual 
meeting in the library-room of the 
First church in this city, October 
llth. The Treasurer’s report show- 
ed a balance of funds on hand of 
$696.92. Rev. J. C. Holbrook was 
re-elected President, and Rev. J. H. 
Warren Secretary. The following 
Board of Directors was also elected 
for the year ensuing: Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook, Rev. E. G. Beckwith, Rev. C. 
D. Barrows. Rev. J. H. Warren, 
Deacon 8. S. Smith. By inadver- 
tence, the Scribe of the General Asso- 
ciation omitted in his report in last 
week’s Pactric the action of that 
body in reference to the Society. 
This action will be reported in next 
week’s Pactric. 

J. H. Warren, Sec. 

San Francisco, Oct. 11, 1886. 


The Pope has appointed a Commis- 
sion of cardinals to report upon the 
divorce laws of different countries, 
so as to enable him to instruct the 
bishops of his Church over the world 
as to their duty on this subject. Per- 
ri this may help the most desirable 
end of securing uniformity in mar- 
riage laws. 


| 


vote for them, wherever they can find 
them. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter I have just received from an 
earnest minister of experience and 
judgment in Central New York. I 
give it not as indorsing all he says, 
forI have no evidence of the fact 
which he asserts as to the use of 
Democratic money, though I know 
it is believed by many. This extract 
shows in what a quandary many 
good men find themselves as to duty 
in reference to the temperance cause. 
For myself, I am a decided and pro- 
nounced prohibitionist, and mean to 
wield my vote where I judge it will 
tell most for the overthrow of the 
saloon; but I cannot indorse all the 
measures of the third party partisans, 
nor all the extravagant and sweeping 
utterances in their platform: 

‘You, of course, are posted as to 
the prohibition movements. If you 
are clear as to what is duty just now, 
you are further advanced than I am. 
I have stood by the Republican party 
thus far, hoping it would plant itself 
firmly on solid temperance ground. 
I don’t care much what plan is adopt- 
ed, provided it banishes the saloon. 
Prohibition, if it prohibits, is the 
most thorough and radical way. As 
to the third party, Isee no hope of 
its doing anything for the cause. In 
this region, it is evidently allied to, 
and supported by, the Democratic 
party. St. John has his $50 for every 
speech which consists mainly of 
tirades against the Republican party, 
and he is evidently paid by the Demo- 
crats. Neal Dow is said to be in- 
fluenced inthe same way. Now,what 
cana man who wants to help put 
down the saloon do in this case? 
I have never stayed at home on 
election day, but it seems to me I 
may aswell fling my vote into the 
Susquehanna, and better too, than to 
give it to either party. I fear the 
Republican party has done its work, 
and that it has sounded its knell, if 
it refuses to adopt this great reform, 
for fear of losing German votes. It 
has triumphed in Maine, by the help 
of Blaine’s able speeches and com- 
manding influence, but it is hope- 
lessly divided in New York State, un- 
less Blaine’ or some other strong 
man comes to its relief.” 

Iadd the following from the Con- 
‘There would be no 
doubt of the success of the anti-saloon 
movement, if all ministers spoke out 
as strongly as did the ‘‘old man elo- 
quent” at the New Hampshire Gener- 
al Association a few days ago. He 
said the trouble is not the lack of in- 
terest in the temperance question, 
but that we allow the dram-shops to 
stay in our streets, as a/continual and 
certain temptation to all passers-by. 
One dollar spent by the city for 
schools, nine dollars to repair the ef- 
fects of rum! He quoted Abraham 
Lincoln’s remark that this country 
could not long exist half slave, half 
free. No more could this country 
long prosper half drunk, half sober; 
and the speaker, for one, did not pro- 
pose to haveit halfdrunk. He want- 
ed simply to state a question to be 
settled at the bar of each Christian 
conscience: How long shall the dram- 
shop and the prayer,meeting dwell 
together without fighting?” 

Oakland. JaC. H. 


OBITUARY. 


HitL.—Died—In Alameda, Oc‘ober Rev. 
J. B. Hill, aged 58 years. , 
For thirty-six years he was a min- 

ister of the M. E. Church, and for 
thirty-four years that ministry has 
been in California. For the last 
fourteen years he has been the Agent 
of the Methodist Book Depository in 
this city and the publlisiies of the 
California Christian Advocate. Bro- 
ther Hill was a noble man; faithful 
and upright in all the walks of life. 
He did the Lord’s service with single- 
ness Of aim. He did his life’s work 
ably -and well. For such an one 
there is abundant entrance into 
heaven, through riches of grace in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. We shall 
miss him here in the fierce battle 
with sin and Satan. A State filled 
with such men as Rev. J. B. Hill 
would be a heaven here below. Our 
sympathies are proffered to his breth- 
ren and family. 


The Art Age, describing one of the 
beautiful houses in Newport, that 
famous Eastern watering-place, after 
describing the drawing-room, dining- 
room and halls, whose walls are cov- 
ered with heavy silks, embroidered 
and plain, says: ‘‘Descending to the 


‘kitchen, we notice a departure from 
the usual methods of finishing that 
room. Here the floor is tiled, and 


the walls covered with glass.” 


— 
‘Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY MEETING 
IN WOODLAND. 


The Home Missionary meeting in 
Woodland was one of the notable 
meetings of the General Association. 
Wednesday evening was given up to 
it. President Dr. S. H. Willey was 
in the chair, and it was like him to 
say the right word in the right way 
on such an important occasion. The 
attendance was large, and all seemed 
of one mind and one heart, and, as 
they sat and heard the story, the fire 
burned and kindled more and more 
to the end. The collection in cash 
and pledges, which amounted to 
$178.60, was, in part, one of the im- 
mediate results of this awakened in- 
terest. The meeting was opened by 
the reading of selected portions of 
the Scriptures by the Rev. C. W. 
Hill of San Jose, and an appropriate 
prayer offered by Rev. G. M. Spen- 
cer of Reno, Nev. 

After singing a home missionary 
hymn, written by Dr. Stone, the Su- 
perintendent read his annual report. 
The drift of the report as to work 
done and the showing of results was 
encouraging; but its burden and 
main plea was for larger giving on 
the part of the churches; that, in- 
stead of a maximum of $2,869 of last 
year, the minimum for the year to 
come should be $6,000. The collec- 
tion received on the spot is accepted 
as an earnest of the $6,000 asked for. 

Professor J. A. Benton of our Pa- 


‘cific Theological Seminary followed 


with an address of fifteen or twenty 
minutes. He spoke in a grand way, 
with a great heart and eloquent words 
on the qualifications of a home mis- 
sionary. As he dwelt on the need of 
sound physical conditions of the 
body, his play of wit and fact empha- 
sized the good sense of the discourse. 
The true home missionary should 
pray: Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; should, as he enters upon 
his work, burn ships and bridges be- 
hind him, and, with great heart and 
a consecrated life. press on in the 
face of obstacle, trial, and every hin- 
drance to victory and success; that he 
should also be a learning man from 
year to year, not necessarily a learn- 
ed man in the beginning of his min- 
istry; no man is learned when young; 
it takes years of learning to become 
learned, and this the home mission- 
ary, though he may preach in a 
schoolhouse, to frontier congrega- 
tions, must never, never come to a 
time or place when he may remit his 
best efforts in adding to his store of 
knowledge, from which he may draw 
at all times things new and old for 
the increase of his power, whereby 
he may instruct and possess the 
minds and hearts of the people; to 
this the home missionary must also 
be a man of principle, of practical, 
praying habits. As the speaker 
ended and came down from the plat- 
form, we heard a wise man say, 
‘Every home missionary in this 
country and everywhere else ought 
to have heard Dr. Benton to-night.” 
We have engaged the Professor to 
furnish us a copy of.what he said, 
and we will print it by and by in this 
column. 

The way having been well prepar- 
ed, Dr. C. D. Barrows appeared and 
took up his parable on 


THE NEW ERA 


With an enthusiasm born of the 
emergency of. the work, of the calls 
for advance on all sides, of a convic- 
tion that the time had come that the 
usual must give way to the unusual. 
Dr. Barrows never stood before an 
audience more inspired and inspir- 
ing, and which answered more en- 
tirely to all he said in his bold plan- 
ning for the new era—our new era in 
home missions. Fromthree thousand 
a year he was not satisfied to merely 
eongen it to six thousand, but declared 

e saw ten thousand in sight before 
the next meeting of the General As- 
sociation. Of course, this to him 
meant thorough work, constant do- 
ing and praying, unflinching self- 
denial, consecration of purpose, 
property, person,if need be. Feel- 
ing it himself, he made us all feel it, 
too. Under the spell of its power we 
were all prepared to sing with the 
spirit, as well as understanding, the 
inspiring hymn written for the occa- 
sion by Dr. Benton: 


Lift up your eyes, a land behold; 

And enter by its gates of gold. 

Great waves of strength its ocean ride, 
And mountains high its realms divide. 


Here commerce folds its shining wings, 
To show the world-wide spoil it brings. 
O western shore, UO empire land, 
God multiply thy mission band! 


Here vineyards clothe the earth with green, 
And fruits and flowers enrich the scene. 

O blissful shore, O sunset land, 

God magnify thy mission band! 


Here deep-mined hills yield precious ores, 
And plains wave wide with harvest stores. 
O sounding shore, O wonder land, 

God edify thy mission band! 


What peoples’ stir, what high emprise, 
What visiuns on the future rise! 

O radiant shore, UO golden land, 

God glorify thy mission band! 


Then the benediction by Rev. J. 


B. Clark of Pescadero; but the end 
is not yet. 


Rev. Dr. J. D. Hammond has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hill in 
the management of the Methodist 
Book Depository and publication of 


the Calijornia Christin Advocute. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Congregational Monday Club 
will meet next Monday at 1:30 p. m., 
in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel, 
Market street. 


The last meeting of the Mon- 
day Club was, as usual, large- 
ly attended by members and visitors. 
Among the visitors were Dr. and Mrs. 
Meylert of New York city. Rev. D. 
F. Watkins, of Mexico, and Rev. F. 
B. Perkins, recently of Massachusetts 
were also present. They are old- 
time Californians, and the friends 
were very gladto meet and greet them 
again. Rev. W. F. Bickford present- 
ed a valuable, timely and practical 
_paper on ‘The Character of the 
Press,” which was followed by dis- 
cussion. Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McLean, Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Bible Society, and Rey. 
Samuel Slocombe are to address the 
Club at its meeting next Monday. 
Quite an interesting time may be ex- 
pected. | 


Rey. Dr. Barrows gave them an ex- 
cellent discourse on ‘‘Foreign Mis- 
sions,” at the First church last Sab- 
bath morning. Its publication has 
been requested. At night the Doc- 
tor gave the fourth of his series of 
popular Sunday evening lectures 
on ‘*The Cathedrals and Galleries of 
Europe,” the special points being 
Paris in the light of the Louvre, and 
Notre Dame. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook of Oakland filled 
the pulpit of the Third church in this 
city, the pastor, Rev. Dr. Beckwith, 
occupying the pulpit of the First 
ehurch, Oakland; aud delivered a 
lecture in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in 
that city in the afternoon. 


Rev. C. A. Bateman preached in 
Olivet church to exceptionally large 
audiences both morning and even- 
ing. His theme inthe morning was 
“The Contemplation of the Cross”; 
inthe evening ‘“‘The Bitter Waters 
Sweetened.” 


At Bethany church communion 
last Sunday, 8 persons were received 
to membership, 7 on profession of 
faith. Pastor Pond preached on ‘‘The 
Promises of the Feast.” At night, 
he preached by request on the theme 
“Our Work God’s Work; Therefore, 
Failure is Impossible.” 

Prosperous meetings have been 
held at the Mariners’ church during 
the week. Chaplain Rowell’s theme 
Sunday morning was ‘‘The Blood of 
‘Christ Cleanses Away the Sin of 
Those Who Walk in the Light.” 
His evening subject was ‘‘An Accurs- 
ed Thing is Among You.” 


“By their fruits ye shall know 
them” was the text on which Rev. W. 
H. Cooke addressed the young folks 
at Golden Gate church, Oakland. 
To the adults he preached on ‘‘Thank- 
ing God and Taking Courage.” At 
night he discoursed on the words of 
Pilate concerning Jesus, ‘‘I find no 
fault at all in Him.” 


‘Art thou not also one of this 
man’s disciples?” was the question on 
which Rev. W. F. Bickford address- 
ed his audience at Park church, Lor- 
in, Sabbath morning. At night 
there was a praise service, during 
which the pastor gave an ‘address on 
‘“‘Kternal Life.” The congregations 
are increasing at this church; Sun- 
day night the house was full. 


Last Sunday was a temperance 
Sunday at the Alameda church, pas- 
tor Scudder preaching in the morn- 
ing on the words, ‘‘Look not upon 
the wine when itis red.” At night 
he spoke on the recent resolutions 
and action of churches on the tem- 
perance question, presenting especial- 
ly the outspoken action of the M. E. 
Conference, and also of the General 
Association of CongregationalChurch- 
es. 

Rev. Mr. Merrill was at Temescal 
last Sabbath. He preached in the 


morning on ‘“‘God Supplying Every , 


Need.” At night his theme was the 
Virgins.” The Sunday-school 
had the largest attendance of any up 
to date, and the Good Will Sunday- 
school also progresses finely. 

Rev. A. K. Crawford spent the day 
with the church at San Mateo. ‘‘Chris- 
tian Unity” was his morning theme, 
and ‘‘How to Make the Ministry a 
Success” was presented at night. 


Rev. Mr. Trimble held services at 
Brentwood last Sabbath, «with very 
good audiences, and, generally, an 
encouraging outlook. ‘‘Repentance” 
was his evening theme. 

Rev. Aaron Williams held a service 
in Temescal last Sunday, and preach- 
ed on the words, ‘‘Acquaint now thy- 
self with Him.” | 

“The Unchangeab‘eness of God” 
was Pastor Rankin’s subject at South 
Vallejo Sabbath morning. His even- 
ing theme was ‘“The Elements Which 
Constitute’a Living Chuich.” The 
congregations were good, and the 
interest steadily growing. 

“Jesus, Our Advocate,” and ‘‘So 
run that ye may obtain” were the 
themes of discourse at Crockett. 


Professor Mooar of Oakland occu- 
pied the pulpit at Benicia last Sab- 
bath, Rev. Dr. Willey, the pas- 
tor of that parish, having been be- 
reaved by the death of a beloved 
daughter last week. 

The ladies of the First church of 
San Bernardino gave a New England 
supper on Tuesday evening, October 
6th. Baked beans, roast beef, boiled 
ham, Boston brown bread, and lus- 
cious peaches, with many other good- 
ies, tempted the hungry citizens. 


From 5 to 9 the tables were well | 


patronized; everybody had a good, 
sociable time, and the ladies will 
clear about fifty dollars over all ex- 
penses. This church has a most ef- 
ficient body of women in its member- 
ship. 

Rey. G. B. Allen was at Lodi and 
Lockeford last Sabbath. The congre- 
gations were good morning and even- 
ing, also the Sabbath-school at Lodi. 
Our brother was 
and favorably impressed with the im- 
portance of the field, where there are 
many-earnest, active workers. Mr. 
Allen will preach again at Lodi next 
Sabbath. 


Rev. Herbert Macy has tendered 
his resignation of the pastorate of 
Green-street church. It was accept- 
ed at a meeting of the church held 
October 6th, with great regret, and 
subject to the approval of a council 
soon to be called. Mr. Macy has 


At night our service in Bryon was : 


kindly received, | 


been East for the past three months. 


We do not know if he will return to 
this coast. Heis a brother beloved, 
and, with Mrs. Macy, will do good 
work wherever their lot may be cast. 
Rev. N. W. Lane has been engaged 
to supply the Green-street church 
for three months. 


At Plymouth church last Sabbath 
Rev. Dr. Warren presented very ably 
the cause of ‘‘Home Missions” in the 
morning, and the annual collection 
was taken in its behalf. In the even- 
ing Mr. Noble spoke upon ‘‘Some 
Dangerous Foes of the American 
Home.” The last of this series of 
discourses will be given next Sunday 
evening. The young people’s meet- 
ing filled the chapel. 


The Second church, Oakland, Rev. 
Walter S. Hamlin pastor, is having 
its usual degree of prosperity. The 
services continue to increase in inter- 
est, and all the interests of the work 
are well maintained. At the last 
communion the pastor and his wife 
received the hand of fellowship, and 
one member was taken into the 
church; baptism was also adminis- 
tered to one child. The young peo- 
ple’s meeting is well attended, and 
will be reorganized as a Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The introduc- 
tion of the Sunday-school lesson as 
the subject for prayer-meeting has 
added greatly to the interest and 
profit of that service. Withal, a 
quiet, yet good and permanent, work 
is commencing, and the pastor, 
though not an enthusiast, is a most 
energetic and earnest, as well as pru- 
dent and skillful, worker. So healthy 
a condition of affairs, and so good a 
feeling,is certainly pleasant to record. 

An ATTENDANT. 


The Trustees of the Puget Sound 
Academy have called Rev. George 
Lindsay, late of Pierre, Dakota, to 
become the principal of that institu- 
tion, and it is expected to open by 
November Ist. 


i 


Rev. C. E. Newberry of Steilacoom | 


has declined the call to the First 
Congregational church, Tacoma. 

The First Congregational church, 
Tacoma, has invited Rev. Frederic 
VY. Hoyt of Cheney, W. T., to be- 
come their pastor, and he has ac- 
cepted the same. 


The people of San Jose enjoyed a 


took up a collection for the Sabbath- 
school; result, ten dollars. A vote 
of thanks was tendered to Miss 
Humphreys. The house was crowd- 
ed, as were the ante-rooms and porch. 


well attended. Weare making rapid 

progress in preparing the church for 

dedication. The carpenters will fin- 

ish this week. W. Tuss. 
Byron, October 11th. 


Last Sunday was the third anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-School at Pilgrim 
Chapel. The children were in the 
best spirits, and recited and sung 
promptly and well. The Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Morris Marcus, gave an 
account of the doings of the year. 
Mr. W. M. Searby gave an interest- 
ing address to the children, which 
they tookin eagerly. The house was 
crowded with the people of the vicin- 
ity and their friends. The excellent 
music was enjoyed by every one. 
The bright, pleasant day,and the exer- 
cises of the third anniversary, will 
long be remembered by those present. 
May God’s blessing continue to rest 
upon this school and all connected 
with it. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuineton, Sept. 27, 1886. 

Almost every day since the Presi- 
dent’s return, his familiar equipage, 
with the handsome seal browns, has 
been seen on the streets. Sometimes 
it is on the avenue, the only occupant 
of the carriage being Mrs. Cleveland, 
ina stylish black silk, and with the 
seats covered with packages, that 
plainly indicate that she has been in- 
dulging in that feminine foible, shop- 
ping. But. generally the carriage 
may be seen whirling ina cloud of 
dust towards the President’s country 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland 
visited it on the morning after their 
return, and they have driven out there 
several times since. It has been de- 
cided, to their regret, that the man- 
sion will not be ready for occupancy 
before next summer. The exterior 
has not yet been completed, and 
within the work has progressed no 
farther than nailing on the laths. A 
score of workmen are busily engaged 
on it, and a number more are laying 
out the grounds. It will bea charm- 
ing big bower when completed, sur- 
rounded by trees and commanding a 
picturesque view. The shape and 
style of the house has been so chang- 
ed that it would be impossible for the 
former owner to recognize it. No 
one is allowed to approach the house. 
The President has given orders to that 
effect, and a sturdy watchman, witn a 
mild-looking dog, is stationed there 
to carry them out. The entire farm 
is being inclosed by a ‘barbed-wire 
fence, seven and a half feet -high. 
This would indicate that Mr. Cleve- 
land intends to keep deer. 

Everyone is returning to Washing- 
ton now. The President has issued 
an order that the regular Cabinet 
meeting shall be held, as_ usual, on 
Tuesday, and he expects all the 
members of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Mr. Manning, to be 
present. And when the Cabinet re- 


turns, society will straggle back. 


| 


visit, on the 8th inst., from Rev. Dr. . 


Barrows and Rev. Dr. Warren, whose 
mission was to aid in the organization 
of a Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The evening was oc- 
cupied chiefly by an address from 
Dr. Barrows, who, after paying a 


One of the most familiar faces on 
the streets of Washington is that of 
Mr. Bancroft, the noted historian. 


Amid the drifting population of 


which the Capital city is largely com- 


posed, he remains a fixture; and his 
strongly marked features, surrounded 


touching and graceful tribute to the 


memory of Professor Norton, pro- 
ceeded to unfold, in a clear and forci- 
ble way, the character and methods 
of its organization. The address 
sparkled with that wit and humor 
which usually characterize the speak- 
er’s unwritten utterances. 
ence was held for an hour in rapt at- 
tention. Dr. Warren followed with 
remarks of counsel and encourage- 
ment, after which the organization 
was perfected, and the time remain- 
ing was spent socially. As the young 
people retired to their homes, it was 
with clearer conception of the way in 
which they may be of service to the 
Church and community. H. 


Rev. S. D. Belt, who has well serv- 
ed the Woodland church as acting 


The audi- 


| 


by snow-white hair, and his step, firm 
in spite of his advanced age, are 
well known throughout the city. 
Mr. Bancroft has a granddaughter 
of whom he is very fond, a charming 
young lady, who arrived from France 
several years ago. During the first 
months of her stay here she. could 
not understand English, and Mr. 
Bancroft delighted in being her inter- 
preter. But now she speaks English 
very easily, and has become quite a 
society favorite. Itisin connection 
with her that one of the latest stories 
about Mrs. Cleveland’s tact and grace- 
ful courtesy is related. Some men- 
dacious correspondents, in their 


mania for news, invented the story 


that the President’s wife and Miss 
Bancroft were great cronies. In con- 
sequence of this report, several per- 
sons who did not cori Miss Ban- 


pastor for, two years past, was for- | croft’s address, sent letters to her in 
mally installed October 1st by a the care of Mrs. Cleveland. The 


Council of which Rev. Henry W. 
Jones was Moderator, and Rev. John 


| 


latter forwarded them to the owner, 
with a note saying that she was sorry 


Rea Scribe. -‘The examination was that the rumor was only a mistake, 
very creditably sustained. The parts and that she hoped it might prove a 
assigned for the installation service prophecy. 


were: Invocation and reading of the 


It is amusing to see the various 


Scriptures, Rev. John Rea; charge | methods adopted by men in public 
to the pastor, Rev. 5. H. Willey, | life here to get rid of the office-seek- 
D.D.; right hand of fellowship, Rev. | ers with whom they are plagued. 


Henry W. Jones; address to the peo- 
ple, Rev. Wm. C. Pond; benediction, 


| 


One of the most original ideas is 
that of Assistant Postmaster-General 


the pastor. The outlook for this Stevenson, who has an ingenious way 
thriving and important church, and | of politely making it uncomfortable 
its beloved pastor, 1s very encourag- for the office-hunters. He has, on an 


in 


from Martinez and eight from Byron, 
delightfully situated in a valley, and 
shut in from the great plains by tall 
hills and lofty mountains. 
eleven years past, I have ministered 
to the people, and a steady growth 
has been the result. Yesterday, Oc- 
tober 10th, at the morning service, 
we had a large attendance, and an 
excellent meeting. In the afternoon 
I conducted a ‘‘harvest home” praise 
service, which was the best of the 
kind I have ever seen outside of 
large towns or cities. The credit of 
this is due to the untiring energy 
and cultured qualifications of Miss 
Mary Humphreys, which were shown 
in the excellent singing, readings 
and recitations of about twenty-five 
young gentlemen and ladies. 

preached a very short sermon, and 


i 


| average, about fifty callers a day, and 
Marsh Creek is twenty-four miles 


can tell, whether they want offices or 


_ notat a glance. If they belong to the 


former class, he invites them to take 
a particular chair near his desk. It 


Here, for is a luxurious chair, covered with 


leather, with easy springs on all 
sides. It might be supposed that 
the visitor would stay longer in such 
a chairthan ina hard one; but Mr. 
Stevenson has a theory that the aver- 
age office- hunter would feel far less 
at home in a really easy arm chair 
than on something hard and uncom- 
fortable, like what he has been ac- 
customed to. This theory he has 
fully demonstrated to be correct, for 
when the visitor sinks into the chair 
he completely loses his talking pow- 
ers, and Mr. Stevenson has little 
difficulty in getting all the business 
from a man and then dismissing him 
in avery short time. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


(Concluded from first page.) 


family of Rev. Mr. Bowen, and to 
several other missionaries, 
teachers and native helpers. Again, 
here also at Smyrna some Americans, 
who never penetrate beyond the ho- 
tels, eating-houses, and coffee rooms, 
told me that the missionary work 
amounted to nothing. Mr. Bowen 
had a lovely house, roomy and fairly 
furnished, an extensive set of quar- 
ters for boarding pupils, a handsome 
little church and ample school rooms 
for daily recitations. His rooms were 
filled with young lady pupils of differ- 
ent ages and different nationalities. 
The most of them could speak the Eng- 
lish, and they appeared to be very in- 
telligent, as they were evidently 
healthful and happy. Mrs. Bowen 
told me that her great trial with these 
pupils was to get them to have any 
regard for the truth. Deception was 


of their parents and relations, but 
often by positive precepts. In Greek 
and Armenian families particularly, 
a shrewd diplomacy still prevails. 
Truth is not laid down as the bottom 
rock of character. Mr. Bowen show- 
ed me how his successful mission had 
caused the Armenians to build, in 
plain sight, a large seminary for ed- 
ucating their youth, and he said that 
the truth is working among this peo- 
pie. Superstitions are giving way 
to the simple gospel. On the Sun- 
day following I went to a mission 
gathering where the preaching was 
in modern Greek. The house was 
crowded with most attentive hearers. 
The prayer, in a foreign language, 
seemed very long to me. I could 
follow the hymns and psalms in their 
books, but I could not understand 
a word of the sermon. Tears were 
in many eyes as the minister gave 
them the gospel of Jesus in their own 
tongue. Hismanner was zealous, and 
his tones tender and persuasive. At 
night I accepted an invitation to give 
a lecture at Mr. Bowen’s church to 
the English-speaking people of Smyr- 
na. The auditorium of the church 
was filled when I entered. As the 
basis of what I presented, I used 
the parting words of our Lord, ‘‘Let 
not your heart be troubled.” It 
was, I think, the most attentive au- 
dience that Iever had. At the close 
I was introduced to a native helper. 
His face was all aglow with interest 
and excitement. He knew but a few 
words of English. Some one asked 
him, ‘‘Could you understand Gener- 
al Howard?” ‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘but I 
understood the spirit of what he 
said.” I afterwards traveled with 
this native missionary. He was jour- 
neying by the steamer from Smyrna 
to Constantinople, and took with him 
his wife and two children, going to a 
Christian Conference. They had 
their own bedding and blankets, and 
slept on the deck. It rained in the 
night, and wet them, as it did hun- 
dreds more of poor people who had 
no shelter. But they did not mind 
the wetting; they carried their food, 
and the cost of the deck passage was 
but little. They rejoiced greatly to 
be able to go up to such a feast. 


Now, at Constantinople I had great 
privileges. Our Foreign Minister, 
General Lew Wallace, and our Con- 
sul entertained me; so did Lord Duf- 
ferin. The Bible house, and the mis- 
sionaries’ houses were open to my 
visits; and history was around me to 
be reviewed in rich and impressive 
object lessons, from the days of Xen- 
ophon, Constantine and Mahomet II, 
tillnow, Idined with the Sultan. 
On another day I watched his opera- 
tions, as in’ gorgeous procession of 
earriages, he went to a mosque to 
worship, guarded allaround by thou- 
sands of armed troops. It was a 
glorious visit—that of ten days in 
Constantinople. I believe I never 
before or since saw and heard so 
much in ten days. But I count 
above all the rest my visit to Robert 
College, which has been built on 
the heights above Pera, on the 
high banks of the Bosphorus; and 
not less my short stay of a day and 
night at the Home of the Woman’s 
Board on the Asiatic side, at Scutari, 
near where Florence Nightingale won 
her fame in the Crimean war. I knew 
Mr. Robert himself, the father of 
Robert College. I met him when, 
just after the war, he was giv- 
ing and working for the _ up- 
building of the poor whites of 
our own country. He has demon- 
strated my favorite proposition, which 
is that the man who gives liberally to 
foreign missions always has some- 
thing to give to home’missions. Sun- 
day, May 5th, I spent at the college. 
Here, inthe morning, I found some 
three hundred young: men. They 
were sitting together in their commo- 
dious chapel-room, listening to a 
profound discourse upon the prom- 
ises of Solomon, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Grovenor in the English lan- 
guage. By President Washburn’s 
invitation I was privileged to address 
these young people in the evening. 
Many of them came from Bulgaria. 
It was a splendid body of young 
men. Nearly all held up their 
hands when I asked how many 
could understand me in Eng- 
lish. While I spoke incidentally of 
our liberty-giving Republic, I en- 
deavored faithfully to testify for 
Christ, our common Lord, and to 


‘urge upon them to secure that 


hope which is an anchor to the soul, 
sure and steadfast. After the lecture 
they crowded around me, and evinc- 
ed a most hearty appreciation of what 
Thad said to them. Who, standing 


| in that place, could help thinking of | 


taught them not only by the example’ 


the powerful influence of such a 
school as that of Robert College. 
The grounds and buildings were se- 
cured to it beyond recall. It is a 
school of the missionaries, including 
both men and women, who are carry- 
ing into the dark places of the earth 
the bestand the highest type of Chris- 
tian teaching and living. It came 
there because Mr. Robert loved 
Christ more than anything else. He 
loved Christ, and heeded his teaching, 
through God’s Word, to sow beside 
all waters. | 

On the next Sabbath at Scutari the 
young ladies, perhaps 100, were met. 
The beauty, healthfulness, and life- 
power of this group I could not well 
exaggerate. The typical Christian 
school of Mount Holyoke, Mass., 
which has been multiplied so often 
in our growing country, as at Paynes- 
ville, O., and Rockford, Ill., certain- 
ly has here, at Scutari, south of the 
Bosphorus, a child worthy of its 
fountain head. The Principal, on 
my first visit, was Miss Williams, 
and her several coadjutors were cap- 
able lady teachers. The building 
was large, the rooms fairly furnished, 


‘the dining tables and their belong- 


ings neatly arranged and spread. 
The pictures were chaste and choice, 
the Seripture texts carefully chosen 
and appropriate. Here again was a 


nations, mainly from Turkish, Ar- 
menian and Greek families, from 15 
to 20yearsof age. They understood 
English well, and their patient atten- 
tion was gratifying to me, and their 
responses to inquiries prompt, intel- 
ligent and modest: 

The Principal, Miss Williams, soon 
after this was married to a missionary 
who came from some distant station 
in Turkey, Rev. Mr. Chambers. I 
attended the wedding at this Home. 
As the bride and groom departed, 
the bright girls, laughing, followed 
them, and threw rice after them and 
into their carriage. When the girls 
turned back many of them were in 
tears, grieving for the loss of their 
teacher, for she was going with her 
husband to another field of labor. 

My opportunities for observation 
in native households were limited, 
but I saw enough to convince me of 
tne almost hopeless enslavement of 
women where polygamy prevailed. 
Its relief and remedy are through our 
faithful women-workers — workers 
who are sending the women-helpers, 
as teachers, as welcome physicians, 
and most faithful and successful 

lanters of our best Christian home- 
ife in places where it is most needed. 

Now (as an old elder would say} 
“by way of improvement,” what is all 
this tous? The answer is ‘‘Much every 
way.” As gallant soldiers,you wish the 
noble women workers a God-speed; 
and as earnest souls we cannot af- 
ford to forego our own personal sal- 
vation; so we ask to bear some little 
part in giving joy, hope and heaven to 
those far and near who are in sorrow 
or darkness, in dexpair or gloom, or to 
those who are already on the broad 
highway to destruction. Well, what 
part can one bear? Every gift will 
count. One cangivea thought anda 
prayer. 
pathy, a word of encouragement, an 
article of sacrifice. One can conse- 
crate a tithe of luxury. On can 
seek to know the truth, and to spread 
the report of it. One can think and 
feel and act and talk on that side. 
A Hebrew friend of mine was once a 
great sinner. Some prayerful wom- 
en convinced him that Jesus was ac- 
tually the Messiah. The first meet- 
ing he came into where those women 
were present, he cried out in tearful 
gratitude, ‘‘God bless those women!” 
So, let us veterans and young folks 
cry out, ‘‘May the Lord bless and 
prosper the Woman’s Board, and 
teach us, both the rich and the poor, 
how best to give help to their cause!” 


A delegation of the Grand Army was pies- 
ent at the meeting. 


A SAN JOAQUIN WEDDING. 


Wednesday October 6th was a nota- 
ble day at Bethany, San Joaquin 
County. The beautiful little church 
was festooned with evergreens, and 
handsomely decorated with-flowers. 

At 7 Pp. M. wagons, carriages, 
buggies and saddle horses were fast- 
ened to rails, fences and posts, the 
Church brilliant with many lamps, 
and crowded in every part, pastor’s 
study and all, with people from By- 
ron, Bethany, Petaluma, Tracy and 
other places. At 7 precisely Miss Sai- 
da Russell played a wedding march, 
and our heads were turned toward the 
right aisle, where Miss Mary Alex- 
ander (our church clerk), escorted by 
Mr. George E. Kenburg for a moment 
stood, and then, followed by the 
bridal party, moved slowly toward the 
altar. The pastor arose, and then 
for the first time many saw a wedding 
in achurch. An informal reception 
was then held, after which the in- 
vited guests accompanied the young 
couple to the residence of the bride’s 
father, Deacon Wm. Alexander, where 
they were royally entertained. The 
success of this very interesting affair 
is due, first to our having a church 
in Bethany; second, to both being 
members of the church, and third, 
that the parents of the bride were 
also members; all being part of the 
fruits of the revival which followed 
the dedication of the church 18 
monthsago. The pastor records with 

leasure that the marriage fee was the 
rgest received in a ministry of over 

a quarter of a century. 
Byron, Oct. 9,1886. W. H. T. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association will be 
held in New Haven, Conn., October 


| 19-21. 


collection of hearers from different |. 


One can give a tear of sym- |. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


* This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Druccict and P harmacist, 


859 MARKET ST.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistera Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val.da’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


For Judge of the Superior Court, 
HARVEY D.TALCOTT, 


Regular Democratic Nominee. 


Wm. H. H. HART, 


Republican Nominee 
FOR 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Independent Candidate 


STATE SENATOR 
22d Senatorial District 


(Comprising 41st and 47d Assembly Districts) 


Marcus D. Boruck. 


Regular Nominee 
SUPERVISOR FIFTH WARD, 


CHARLES S. BUSH. 


(Proprietor Brooklyn Hotel.) 


FOR SUPERVISOR FOURTH WARD, 


DR. JOS. PESCIA, 


Regular Democratic Nominee. 


Democratic 


FOR SUPERVISOR FIRST WARD, 


HUGH CURRAN, 


Regular Democratic Nominee. 


Regular Republican Nominee 
. “FOR.. 
ASSESSOR, 


JOHN D. DALY. 


Republican Nominee 
.-FOR.. 


Judge of Police Court No. 2, 
E. B. CUTLER, 


Attorney-at-Law, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


Regular 


No. 330 PINE S8T.,_ - 


Regular Republican Nominee 
FOR 


SUPERVISOR {2th WARD, 


Sargent S. Morton. 


Democratic Congressional Nominee, 
FIFTH DISTRICT, 


Frank J. Sullivan 


‘sy BELIEVE THAT THE SILVER DOL- 
lar of labor should equal in values the 
gold dollar of capital.” 4 


Republican Candidate for ‘Senator. 
.. IN THE. . 


28th SENATORIAL DISTRICT 


P. Van Duzer. 


REGULAR 
Democratic Nominee for Congress, 


FOURTH DISTRICT, 


Frank M cCoppin. 
Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Ocroser 13, 1886. 


Gur Kittle Folks. 


BABY HAS GONE TO SCHOOL, 


The baby has gone to school; ah, me! 
What will the mother do, 
With never a call to button or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 
How can she keep herself busy all day, 
With the little, “hindering thing” away? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another ‘‘good-by” to say, 
And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away; 
And turns with a sigh that is half relief, 
And half a something akin to grief. 


She thinks of a possible future morn, 
When the children, one by one, 

Will go from their homes out into the world, 
To battle with life alone, 

And not even the baby be left to cheer 

The desolate home of that future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 
And tries to think bow it would seem 
If nothing were displaced; 
If the house were always as still as this, 
How could she bear the loneliness? 
——Selected. 


WINGS. 


Chippy and Pert, two of Jack’s lit- 
tle chickens were taking a stroll to- 
gether one morning, when flop! some- 
thing landed directly in front of 
them. The chickens drew back af- 
frighted at first, but as the creature 
stood quite still, and was much smaller 
than themselves, they soon ventured 
near to examine it. 

The creature was just Toadikins;he 
had made this very energetic jnmp 
because of a very vigorous poke from 
Tommy’s stick. He had been dozing 
so long, Tommy said, it was quite 


time he waked up. How thechildren 


laughed when they saw where he 
landed! The three were rushing for- 
ward to share the fun, but Tommy 
held them back. 

‘*Wait! Let’s see what they'll do!” 
he said. 

‘‘There, Chippy has come back, so 
has Pert,” said Jack; ‘‘ they want to 
see what sort of a bug he is.” 

“Don’t they look just as if they 
were talking to each other about 
Toadikins?” said Bessie. ‘‘Oh, say, 
boys, let’s talk for them, shall we?” 

‘You talk for Chippy, then, and 
Tom can talk for Pert,” said Jack; 
“T don’t know how.” But he sat 
down in the grass with an amused 
look, all ready to listen. 

Bessie gave a droll little flap with 
her arms, and began to talk in a 
squeaky voice. 

“IT say, Pert, what is it? a big 
grass hopper? Shall we bite him?” 

“Ugh! Better not. See his great 
eyes looking at us! See his big, wide 
mouth; that’s no grasshopper!” 

‘“‘But he jumped like one,” said 
Chipp. ‘Ob, my!how far he jump- 
ed! I wish we could jump so far, 
but we can only run!” 

Tommy now flapped his arms, 
speaking for Pert; and it was funny,, 
but Pert at that moment flapped his 
tiny wings as if he were really speak- 


Ing: 


‘‘Never you mind, Chippy; don’t 
you know our wings are growing? 
Why, I saw our mother just now fly 
right over our coop, and she’s heavy, 
too. Just think of that?” 


Chipp fluttered her small wings as 
if trying them. ‘‘It will be nice if 
we can ever fly,” she said; ‘‘but I 
don’t know. There are all the hens 
in the yard; I never saw them fly 
much, not even old Daddy Crow-well 
himself! Oh, wouldn’t I like to fly 
as those little birds do!” 

‘“Humnh! and have to live in a 


tree? I’d rather be a chicken and be 
good for something; just see how the 
people up at the house watch us and 
tend us; they don’t care so much for 
the birds. But I do wonder why 
Crow-well and those other big: ones 
can’t fly atall!” 

Here Jack brought himself up on 
his knees with a knowing look. ‘‘I’ll 
speak for Toadikins,” said he, ‘‘and 
tell them,” and you'll hardly believe 
it, but just as Jack began to speak 
the two chickens bent their heads 
forward as if Toadikins were talking 
to them. 

‘“My young friends, I’ma toad, I’d 
have you to know; and toads live 
long, and doa great deal of thinking, 
so I’m wiser than you poor, young 
things. | 

‘‘Now, about your wings; never 
fear but they will grow, and be strong 


enough for all you want of them. 


Chickens are not spected to go flying 
up in the air; their business is to stay 
at home and grow and lay plenty of 
egos, andif they do that, the folks 
will take good care of them, be sure! 
‘*But I can tell you what’s the mat- 
ter with the wings down yonder! 
Those hens, when they were younger, 
began flying over the fence and stray- 
ing away;and so the master caught 
them one by one, and clipped their 
wings—that’s the secret of it. 


‘‘So now, if you want to keep your 


wings, and have good times, just. 


mind what I say, and don’t be wild 
and dis’bedient.” 

The children seemed greatly im- 
pressed with Toadikin’s speech, wheth- 
er Chippy and Pert understood it or 
not. And somebody on the other 
side of the fence laughed so heartily 
that he dropped the hoe with which 
he was hoeing the rows of sweet 
corn. This was the children’s father. 

“Pretty good for you, Master 
Jack,” he said to himself. ‘‘I hope 
you'll act upon your own wisdom!” 

Before any more talking could be 
done Toadikins turned solemnly and 
hopped away. The chickens again 
seemed astonished, and made their 
way back to their mother, doubtless 
to tell her what they had seen. | 

‘‘Wasn’t that funny!” said Bessie, 


‘didn’t it seem asif they were really 
talking to each other?” 

‘©Where is Jack?” asked Mr. Peters 
a few evenings after, at tea-time. 

No one could tefl: Jack had not 
been seen since dinner. The Peters’ 
children were not kept very strictly 
in bounds, for the neighbors were 
very intimate, and there was plenty 
of space around their several homes 
in which the children were free to 
run. 

But this being absent at meal 
times was another thing; and it was 
a thing which had happened more 
than once before. The truth was 
that Master Jack had taken a fancy 
to stroll up to the village store, and 
stand and listen to the idlers who 
were apt to congregate there. 

He did not mean to stay so long, 
and he looked rather sheepish when 
he came in an hour after tea-time, 
and met his father’s eye. 

‘*Well, my son,” said he, ‘‘you are 
trying your wings lately, aren’t you?” 
Sir?” said Jack; but Tom and Bes- 
sie looked at each other with a mean- 
ing smile, and then Jack’s face grew 
very red. How could papa have 
heard what he said about straying 
hens that had their wings clipped? 
It was very plain that he had heard 
it 


‘Papa had no need to say more; 


used his liberty in this way again, 
there was sure to be a clipping of 
some sort. 

The children did not forget this al- 
lusion of their father’s Whenever 
either of them began to ‘‘talk big” 
as Tommy would have said, or to 
break through the rules in any way, 
one of the others would be sure to 
ery out: ‘‘Wings!” or, ‘‘Look out for 
the shears!” 

Jack grew very tired of this after 
atime. Mamma was in the room one 
day and heard the exclamation after 
some plans which the little folks 
were talking over, and which did 
sound rather grand. 

She tried not to smile, but Jack 
saw that she heard what Bessie said. 

‘‘Say, mamma is it fair to talk so 
about ‘wings’ all the time?” he cried. 
‘‘A boy isn’t really like a stupid hen; 
a fellow wants to do something some- 
times!” 

Of course, Jacky dear;I should be 
very sorry if you did not want to do 
something, and to be something. 
Let your wings grow, and try them, 
and use them; only, dear boy, be 
sure that you are going in the safe 
and right way. 

‘‘Why, mamma,” said Bessie, ‘‘what 
do you mean by wings? I don’t ex- 
actly see.” 

‘‘T mean, little girl, the ambition 
which the good God has given to 
us all—the wish to rise to something 
higher and better. All sorts of peo- 
ple have this feeling in some shape. 

‘“Now, children, if we are like 
those hens of ours and think to be- 
come wiser and happier and greater 
by flying over the fen-e—away from 
our duties, on to forbidden ground; 
you know what must happen, we 
must have our wings clipped as the 
only way to keep us from straying 
into danger and death. 

‘‘But we may rise, my darlings; we 
may grow wiser, and stronger, and 
happier every day, if we only ask 
the Lord to help and guide us. 

‘Listen, Jack, Bessie, Tommy; 
hear what the Bible-says: 

‘**They that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength. They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.’ ” 


BE COURTEOUS. 


Not long since, whilé crossing the 
river to Jersey City, I noticed an old 
lady, neatly but humbly dressed, who 
was attended by a young gentlewom- 
an. That she was, though her dress 
indicated one who could scarcely be 
in comfortable circumstances in life. 
The younger woman carried a basket 
of considerable size, while the elder 
had a bundle anda cane. She was 
quite lame and walked slowly. The 
thought crossed my ménd as I glanc- 
ed atthem: ‘‘That woman is blessed 
with a kind and loving daughter or 
niece.” I passed from the boat in ad- 
vance of them, and took my seat in 
a horse-car. Presently the couple 
came to the same car; and, after com- 
fortably seating the elder lady and 
disposing of her basket, the younger 
bade her a kind good-bye and went 
away. The old lady’s eyes were full, 
and her heart too. Turning to me, 
she said: ‘‘That’s what I call Chris- 
tian courtesy. That girl is an entire 
stranger to me, yet has come all the 
way from the Eighth-avenue cars with 
me to carry my basket, and would 
not even let me pay her fare.” I 
then recalled her quiet, happy ex- 
 maxgeares I believe I should know 

er again, here or hereafter; and I 
most strongly believe that if she lives 
to old age, she will not be comfort 
less or cheerless.— Youth’s Instructor- 


A blanket should always be kept 
upon the bed, summer and winter. 
Many colds, and very serious ones, 
are contracted while asleep. After 
the hottest night the early morning 
hours are cool. If one sleeps light- 
ly, and can arouse along toward 
morning enough to draw more cloth- 
ing over the person, all right and 
well; but, if not, one would better 
go to sleep with a blanket on. If 
one feels rheumatic or neuralgic 
pains in the lower limbs, no matter 
if itis July, wrap them in a warm, 
soft blanket when retiring, and keep 
it on all night, and in the morning 
give them a smart hand-rubbing, and 


the pains will generally depart.— Ez. 


Jack understood very well that if he 


SKULKING OFFICERS. 


General Sheridan was viewing the 
diorama of the battle of Missionary 
Ridge,in Chicago, and thinking of the 
times that tried men’s souls twenty 
years ago and more, when he said to 
a friend: ‘‘I never did like to see men 
skulk out of a fight when the skir- 


mishers were pushing in and the line 


dressed up and following close after. 
You remember that lesson I gave those 
fellows up in Tennessee? saw several 
officers dropping out, leaving their 
companies to go into the fight while 
they hunted safety. I had those fel- 
lows picked up the day after, formed 
the division in hollow square, the 
skulkers for a center-piece. They 
didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen to them. You knowl am not 
much on making speeches—in fact, I 
never was. But what I told those 
men that day was clearly understood 
by every man inthe division. I told 
them that I would not disgrace one 
of the brave soldiers of my division 
by asking him to receive the swords 
of such cowardly whelps; and while 
I did not like the idea of inflicting 
unmerited cruelty on the colored 
race, that I should, nevertheless, ask 
my negro servant if he would take 
those swords away from those things 
standing out there. Possibly,” said 
the general, reflectively, ‘‘this may 


have something to do with my loss of. 


officers at Missionary Ridge.”—Ex. 


NEW SODA LOCOMOTIVES. 


There are being constructed at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Phila- 
delphia four locomotives which are to 
be run by soda, which takes the place 
of fire. Soda has much the same 
power as coal, without any of the 
offensive gases. The engines are 
nearly finished, and are to be shipped 
to Minneapolis, Minn., and run in 
the streets of that city, where steam 
engines are forbidden. The engines 
look like ordinary passenger cars. 
Inside the boiler is placed five tons 
of soda, which, upon being dampen- 
ed by steam, produces an intense 
heat. When the soda is thoroughly 
saturated the action ceases, and then 
it is necessary to restore it by driving 
the moisture from it, when it is again 
ready for use. These engines are the 
first of their kind built in this coun- 
try. They have about the same pow- 
er as those of the New York elevated 
roads, and will readily draw four 
light cars. Soda engines are used in 
Berlin and other European cities suc- 
cessfully, and traverse the St. Go- 
thard tunnel under the Alps, where 
steam enines cannot be used, because 
the length of tunnel renders it im- 
possible to devise a system of venti- 
lation which will carry off the foul 
gases generated by a locomotive.— 
Svuthern Observer. 


- 


THE APPLE IN THE BOTTLE. 


On the mantel-piece of my grand- 
mother’s parlor, among other marvels, 
was an apple in a bottle. It quite 
filled up the body of the bottle; and 
my childish wonderment constantly 
was, ‘‘How could it have got there?” 
By stealth I climbed upon a chair 
and examined the bottle to see if it 
would unscrew, or if there was a 
joint in the glass. I was satisfied,. 
by careful observation, that neither 
of these theories could be supported; 
and the question remained to me an 
enigma and a mystery. One day, 
walking in the garden, I saw it all. 


There on a tree was a bottle tied, and } 


within it was growing a tiny apple. 
The apple on grandmother’s mantel- 
piece was put into a bottle while it 
was little, and it grew there. More 
than thirty years ago we tried this 
experiment with a cucumber. We’ 
laid a large bottle on the ground and 
placed a tiny cucumber inside it. 
It grew until it almost filled the bot- 
tle, when we cut it off the stem and 
filled the remaining space in the bot- 
tle with alcohol and corked it up 
tight. We have the cucumber now; 
and it looks as fresh as when first 
corked up. So sins will grow, if al- 
lowed in the hearts of children.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Mr. Goutp’s Appetire.—‘‘I am very 
fond of baked potatoes,” said Mr. 
Jay Gould the other day; ‘‘they are 
about the simplest thing one can eat; 
and I find that the simpler my fo d 
is, the better for my head. At home 
I do not care for ‘fancy dishes.’ Plain 
meats and vegetables. good bread 
and butter, good milk, sometimes 
porridge, or grits, for breakfast satis- 
fy me. As you may suppose, I find 
my time filled up pretty well with 
business, and I certainly find that I 
can get along better when iny food is 
the plainest of the plain. I have 
never lost my fondness for the coun- 
try food I used to be accustomed to 
in my boyhood.”—£xz. 


Amateur nurses should not show 
over-anxiety, or hover continuall 
over the patient, asking what he wi 
take; or wear creaking boots or rust- 
ling silks, or be bustling or fussy, 
nor stealthy nor cat-like; and whis- 
pering should be mercilessly tabooed. 
A nurse should be, of all things, 
cheerful, compassionate, kind, but 
never sentimental. Decision and 
firmness are needed. Medicine must 
be given with the regularity of clock- 
work. A sick-room should be kept 
tidy; plates, cups, etc., that have been 
used should be turned out at once. 


A teacher, in catechising her class 
of boys at Sunday-school, asked, 
‘“‘Who was the strongest man?” A 
little chap of eight years answered, 
‘Sullivan! Now ask me who is the 
best rower.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE YOUNG MILTON. 


Most people seem to experience an 
odd difficulty in realizing that the 
very greatest personages of the past 
ever were young. Yetthis conception 
is necessary, if we wish to see them 
as they really were, and not accord- 
ing to the text-books and other 
sources of illusory tradition. Milton, 
for instance—who does not think of 
him habitually as the ‘‘blind old 
bard”? To test this, let any one ar- 
range to have the name brought sud- 
denly before the attention at an odd 


moment, and see what kind of image 
presents itself to the imagination in 


response to the word. Ten to one it 
will prove to be a venerable but 
sightless and piteous figure; a con- 
fused mixture of several superimpos- 
ed images, of which the most promi- 
nent may be some dolorous frontis- 
piece engraving of a stoop-shouldered 
bust, or the blind, pathetic form in 
Munkacsy’s vivid group. It needs 
but an instant’s reflection to see that 
this is a very inadequate and unfor- 
tunate conception of the actual Milton 
in his best days. True, he was both 
old and blind when the two ‘‘Para- 
dises” were committed to paper, but 
not when they were first conceived in 
his creative brain. And what of that 
long period of his middle manhood, 
when he was not only poet, but 
statesman, diplomate, and _ terrible 
fighter for free thought and free goy- 
ernment—an erect, active figure, as 
full of force and fire as any trooper 
of them all? What of the still ear- 
ler days, when the beautiful young 
fellow charmed the hearts of man and 
maid, ‘‘cunning at fence” of the lt- 
eral sort, as well asin all the elegant 
intricacies of Italian sonneteering and 
polished state-craft? For my part, I 
like best to remember the outward as- 
pect of Milton as he appears in Ver- 
tue’s engraving fromthe Onslow por- 
trait at the age of twenty-one—a jo- 
cund youngster, with laughing, dark 
gray eyes and fresh, manly face, full 
of the sap so soon to mature into the 
tough oak that helped—he more than 
almost any man, if we consider his 
having been both brain and pen to 
Cromwell, besides his own incessant 
prose polemics on the.side of freedom 
—to wrestle out our modern liberties 
in that fierce tug of the great revolu- 
tion. It was at just the time of this 
lovely boy-portrait that he was writ- 
ing to his college mate: 

‘‘Festivity and poetry are not in- 
compatible. Why should it be dif- 
ferent with you? But, indeed, one 
sees the triple influence of Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Ceres in the verses you 
have sent me. And then, have you 
not music—the harp lightly touched 
by nimble hands, and the lute giving 
time to’the fair ones as they dance in 
the old tapestried room? Believe me, 
where the ivory keys leap, and the 
accompanying dance goes round the 
perfumed hall, there will the song- 
god be.” 

The teachers of literature might 
well make some effort to rehabilitate 
these misimagined worthies of the 
past, to remove from them the dis- 
guises of age and senility that a too 
reverent tradition has thrown about 
them, and to present them in that 
bloom of manhood belonging to the 
period of their greatest activity. If 
I were a professor of literature, I 
should desire to hang my lecture- 
room with pictures, not of the old 
traditional and forbidding decrepi- 
tudes, but of Milton, for example, as 
the charming young swordsman, with 
velvet cloak tossed on the ground 
and rapier in hand; of Homer, no 
longer blind and prematurely agoniz- 
ed, as it were, with our modern per- 
plexities in finding him a birthplace, 


»but as the splendid young Greek ath- 


lete, limbed and weaponed like his 
own youthful vision of Apollo.—Octo- 
ber Ailantic. 


PROGRESS OF LOCOMOTIVE BUILD- 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
recently completed and shipped en- 
gine numbered 8,000. , The first lo- 
comotive built at these works was 
turned out in December, 1832, and it 
took 20 years—until November, 1852 
—to build 500engines. The second 
500 engines were built in 8 years, 
number 1,000 being finished in Feb- 
ruary, 1870. The next 6 years saw 
the third 500 built, number 1,500 
leaving the shop in July, 1866. The 
fourth 500 were built in 3 years, by 
October 30, 1869; the fifth 500 in two 
years; and the sixth and seventh 500 
each in 1 year, engine number 3,500 
leaving November 20, 1873. Busi- 
ness then slackened, 3 years being 
required to build the next 500, and 
two years the following 500, engine 
number 4,500 leaving December 17, 
1878. Then trade improved, 500 en- 
gines being built in 15 months, and 
1,000 more engines in 22 months, 
while 500 more engines were finished 
in 10 months, number 6,500 leaving 
December 6, 1882, and marking a 
half-century for the works. The next 
8 months saw 500 more built, and be- 
fore the close of 1884, number 7,500 
was turned out. Work again slack- 
ened, and 19 months were required 
for the final 500 locomotives, number 
8,000 having just left the establish- 
ment. It is noteworthy that one-half 
the whole number, and these by far 
the heaviest and most elaborate en- 
gines that have been built, were 
turned out within the last 10 years, 
the first 4,000 requiring 44 years to 
build.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The liquor-dealers of Philadelphia 
threaten to enforce the Sabbath law 
of 1794, and say if the saloons must 
close, every other business must fol- 


low suit. 


Sleeplessness 
AND 


Restlessness. 


Children as well as adults sometimes eat 
to much supper or eat something that does 


not digest well, producing 


Colic, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Restlessness or Sleeplessness, 


A good dose of Simmons Liver Regulator 
will give promt relief. 


‘‘My wife having suffered for a 
long time with Restlessness and 
Sleeplessness at nights, and having 
tried everything recommended to 
me without benefiting her, was 
finally advised to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and it has acted 
like a charm. After taking one 
bottle she improved so much that 
I sent and bought one-half dozen. 
My wife is now in the enjoyment 
ef excelleat health. We keep the 
Regulator in the house as family 
medicine, and recommend it to 
the world as the best family medi- 
cine in the world.” 

J. CO. HerninG, Twiggs Co., Ga. 


DIED. 


How often do we see under this heading the 
name of some one near and dear to us. any 
whose names are thus printed would to day be 
alive and well if they had put prejudice and 
poisonous drugs aside and accepted the honest 
offer we have been making them for years past. 
During the last nine years we have cured tens of 
thousands of patients suffering from chronic 
aiiments after all other treatments had failed, 

BA by means of our wonderful Electric Medicated 
Appliances. We have so much faith in our goods 
that we send them on trial, and do not require 
payment unless they make acure, Can you ask 
anything fairerthan this? Different appliances 
to cure Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Nervousness. 
Debility, Asthma, Diseases of the Liver, Kidneys 
and Lungs, &c. Illustrated book giving 
full particulars and testimonials from every 
State in the U.S., and biank for statement of 
your case sent free, Address Electric Pad M’f’g, 
Co., 44 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Write 


to day, remember we take the risk of the Appli- 
ance failing, the only risk you take is the risk 
of being cured. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $1 to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 


MILL 


Ib CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
4 tv 4c 25@50c 
Cornmeal, 2toz%c * B P 
Cr’d Wheat, 24% to3c “ | Pormosa Oolong 


earl Barley, 4 te Ts 30@5 
Tapioca4@ic Uncolored Japan, 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


RATES. 
ube Sugar, bbls,6%c # h|20-™ box good Raisins 
6 Cc 


« |20-lb bar ox L’ndry Soap 
xtra C 35¢ 
olden C ‘ White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., ete. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at unce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OT ER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval. before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
—— to judge for themselves before sending us 
he final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 12416 

The most.popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no 
The popularity of the 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other yapers of its class combined. Price. a 
year. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight 


ore 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and _ applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 


rson should be without. 
CIENTIFIC AMERICAR is 


Caveats, 
Assignments, and all other papers 

securing to inventors tkeir rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn #Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. e advantage of such notice is 
well uxderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 


NUNN CO. Ofice 
ce 
AMERICAN, 361 Lroadway, New York. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


‘at 9 a. and 7 P. mu. 


apr13-tf 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP Farge: 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4a)) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at. 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
FOR SHIPMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery| 


Ari or Pxoroe RAPHIO WorRK EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest Prices. 


oF The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Franomoo. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Stree! 
apr13-tf 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany, 


WHY DESPOND? 


Is there one item in thy lot 

Thy God and Saviour knoweth not? 
Does not his love provide for all 
The ills that may his child befall? 


Has he e’er left to fell despair 

One soul that cast on him its care? 
And hast thou not thyself oft proved 
He ne’er forsakes whom once he loved? 


Does aught give him the least surprise 
Of all that fills with grief thine eyes? 
Nay, is it not divinely planned 

To fit thee for the “‘better” land? 


Nor this alone; but here to bless, 
Through holy love and faithfulness, 
By sympathy and helpful deed, 
Thy follow-sufferers in their need? 


lf thus, through sorrow, thou mayst know, 
And only thus, how to bestow 


_ Meet cheer and aid——is it not plain 


Thy trials are not.sent in vain? 


And is it not thy frequent plea, 

“Tord, may I pure and useful be”? 

See, then, in this he grants thy prayer; 

Then trust, and make his work thy care. 
——Selected. 


EARTHQUAKES FOR 1,000 YEARS. 


The recent earthquakes in Greece 
and this country impart special inter- 
est to the following record of such 
disasters throughout the earth for 
the last thousand years. 

742—Awful earthquake in Syria, 
Palestine, and Asia; more than 500 
towns were destroyed, and the loss 
of life surpassed all calculation. 

1137—Catania, Sicily, overturned, 
and 15,000 persons buried in the 
ruins. 

1158 —In Syria, etc., 20,000 perish- 
ed. 

1268—In Cicilia, 50,000 perished. 

1455, Dec. 5—At Naples, 40,000 

erished. 

1509, Sept. 14—Constantinople, 
thousands perished. 

1531, Feb. 26—At Lisbon, 1,500 
houses and 30,000 persons buried in 
the ruins; several neighboring towns 
engulfed. 

1596, July 12—In Japan, seyeral 
cities made ruins, and thousands 
perished. 

1626, July 30—In Naples, 30 towns 
or villages ruined; 70,000 lives lost. 

1667, April 6—Ragusa ruined; 5,- 
000 perished. 


1667—At Schamaki, lasted three 


months; 80,000 perished. 


1672, April 14—At Rimini, above 
1,500 perished. 

1692, June 7—On the island of 
Jamaica, which totally destroyed 
Port Royal, whose houses were en- 
gulfed 40 fathoms deep, and 3,000 
perished. 

1693, Sept.—One in the island of 
Sicily, which overturned 54 cities 
and towns and 300 villages; of Cat- 
ania and its 18,000 inhabitants not a 
trace remained; more than 100,000 
lives were lost. 

1703, Feb.—Aquila,in Italy, ruin- 
ed; 5,000 perished. | 

1703—Jeddo, Japan, ruined; 200,- 
000 perished. 

1706, Nov. 3—In the Abruzzi, 15,- 
000 perished. 

1716, May and June—At Algiers, 
20,000 perished. 

1726, Sept. 1—Palermo nearly 
destroyed; nearly 6,000 lives lost. 

1731, Nov. 30—Again in China, 
and 100,000 people swallowed up at 
Pekin. 

1732, Nov. 29—In Naples, etc., 
1,940 perished. 

1746, Oct. 28—Lima and Callao de- 
molished, 18,000 persons buried in 
the ruins. 

1754, Sept.—At Grand Cairo, half 
the houses and 40,000 persons swal- 
lowed up. 

1755, June T7—Kaschan, North 
Persia, destroyed; 40,000 perished. 

1755, Nov.—The great earthquake 
at Lisbon. In about eight minutes 
most of the houses and upwards of 
50,000 inhabitants were swallowed 
up, and whole streets buried. The 
cities of Coimbra, Oporto and Braga 
suffered dreadfully, and St. Ubes was 
wholly overturned. In Spain, a 
large portion of Malaga became ruins. 


One-half of Fez, in Morocco, was’ 


destroyed, and more than 12,000 
Arabs perished there. About half 
the Island of Maderia became waste. 
and 2,000 houses in the Island of 
Mitylene, in the Archipelago, were 
overthrown. ‘This awful earthquake 
extended 5,000 miles, even to Scot- 
land. 

1759, Oct. 30—In Syria, extended 
over 10,000 square miles: Baalbes 
destroyed, 20,000 perished. 

1780—At Tauris, 15,000 houses 
thrown down and multitudes bur- 
ied. 

1783, Feb. 5—Messina and other 
towns in Italy and Sicily overthrown; 
thousands perished. 

1784, July 23—Ezinghian, near 
Erze roum, destroyed and 5,000 per- 
sons buried in the ruins. 

1797, Feb. 4—The whole country 
between Santa Fe and Panama de- 
stroyed, including Cuzco and Quito; 
40,000 people buried in one second. 

1805, July 26—At Fresolone, Na- 
ples, 6,000 lives lost. 

. 1812, March 16—At Caracas, 12,- 
000 perished. 

1819, June 16—Several through- 
out India; district of Kutch sunk; 
2,000 persons buried. 

1822— Aleppo destroyed; above 20,- 
000 perished; shocks on 10th and 13th 
of August and 5th of September. 

1829, March 16—In Spain, Murcia 
and numerous villages devastated; 
6,000 persons perished. 

1830, May 26 and 27—Canton and 
neighborhood; about 6,000 perished. 

1846, Feb. 14—At Ternate; the is- 
land made a waste and thousands of 
lives lost. 


1842, May 7—At Cape Hyatien, St. 
Domingo, which destroyed nearly 
two-thirds of the town; between 4,000 
and 5,000 lives were lost. 

1851, Aug. 14—In South Italy; 
Melfi almost laid in ruins; 14,000 
lives lost. | 

1756, March 2—At the Island of 
Great Sanger, one of the Moluccas, 
voleanic eruption and earthquake; 
nearly 3000 lives lost. 

1857, Sept. 16—In Calabria, Monte- 
murro, another town was destroyed, 
and about 10,000 lives lost. 

1859, March 22— At Quito, about 
5,000 persons killed and an immense 
amount of property destroyed. 

1861, March 20—At Mendoza, 
South America, about two-thirds of 
the city, and 7,000 lives lost. 

1863, July 2 and3—Manila, Philip- 
pine Isles; immense destruction of 
property; about 10,000 persons per- 
ished. 

1868, Aug. 13-15—The cities of 
Arequipa, Iquique, Tacna and Chen- 
cha, and many small towns in Peru 
and Ecuador destroyed; about 25,000 
lives lost and 30,000 rendered home- 
less; loss of property estimated at 
£60,000,000. 

1875, May 16-18—San Jose de 
Cucuta and other towns near Santan- 
der on the boundary of Columbia de- 
— ; about 14,000 lives said to be 
ost. 

1878, April 14—Cua, Vensuela, 
nearly destroyed; about. 300 killed; 
loss about £30,000. : 

1881, March 16—Severe shocks in 
South Italy, much destruction and 
loss of life at Casamicciola, a town in 
the Isle of Ischia 289 houses destroy- 
ed, 114 lives lost, about £38,000 loss; 
March 4th, more destruction by an- 
other shock. 

1881, April 3— Scio, the town and 
several villages destroyed; about 4,000 
perished, much destitution ensued; 
successive shocks, beginning 1:30 
P.M. 

1883, July 28—The towns of Casa- 
micciola, Forlo and Lacco Ameno, on 
the Ialand of Ischia, in the Bay of 
Naples, almost entirely destroyed; 
1,990 lives lost, and 374 persons in- 
jured. 

1883, Aug. 26—The Krakatoa cata- 
clysm in Java, in August, which was 
the most stupendous on record. An 
islund was shattered and sunk, and 
sixteen others raised their heads 
above the surrounding waters. Near- 
ly 100,000 people were buried be- 
neath voleanic debris, or swept off 
the face of the land by the volcanic 
wave. The floor of the ocean over a 
wide area to the southeast of Suma- 
tra was raised into a plain above the 
waters, and the effects of the general 
upheaval were felt as far as the Amer- 
ican coast on the Pacific. 

1884-5—A long continued series of 
shocks in the Spanish peninsula; 
which began on December 26th, 1884, 
and continued with irregular inter- 
ruption until the middle of April, 
1885. The greatest destruction of 
life and property was in Andalusia. 
Altogether 745 persons were killed 
and 1,485 injured, and 17,000 build- 
ings were more or less damaged, 4,- 
400 of the number being completely 
wrecked. There was widespread 
destitution and suffering, and in the 
following November there was a re- 
newal of the disturbances, which ex- 
tended also to the adjacent African 
coast. 

1885—A series of shocks began in 
the Vale of Cashmere on May 13th, 
and continued at irregular intervals 
until the middle of August. The 
city of Serinagur and numerons vil- 
lages were almost completely destroy- 
ed, thousands of lives were lost, and 
great destitution resulted from the 
killing of cattle and destruction of 
crops. 

1886, Aug. 28—In the Morea and 
the neighboring island of Zante, sev- 
eral villages being completely de- 
stroyed and 300 lives lost. 


SIMPLE BUT IMPORTANT. 


The following directions from the 
Homiletic Magazine deserve attention: 
The writer well remembers the excel- 
lent advice of the late Bishop of Cork, 
when minister of Trinity church, 
Dublin, to a class of divinity stu- 
dents, whom he had gathered around 
him to train in the reading of essays 
and extempore speaking. A very 
promising youth had delivered a 
thoughtful and well-composed ad- 
dress, which was wanting in fire and 
force. Mr. Gregg, with his wonted 
kindness, congratulated him on the 
result of his efforts, and then said: 
‘‘There are three things to aim at in 
public speaking—first to get into 
your subject, then to get your subject 
into yourself, and lastly to get your 
subject into your hearers. You suc- 
ceeded very well, Mr. G., in the first 
two of these requirements, but,” he 
added, with his own peculiar empha- 
sis, ‘‘you did not get the subject into 
us.” How many valuable sermons 
just fail here! Very weighty are Fen- 
elon’s words on this point. ‘‘A skill- 
ful, experienced orator adapts things 
to the capacity of his hearers, and 
varies his discourse according to the 
impression which he sees it makes 
upon their minds. For he easily 

erceives whether they understand 
him or not, whether he gains their 
attention and moves their hearts; 
and if it be needful he resumes the 
same things in a different manner, 
and sets them, in another light; he 
clothes them in more familiar images 
and comparisons.” 


Hardin County, Ky., has a public- 
school fund of $30,000, over 100 pub- 
lic schools, 4 academies and colleges, 
and 3 female seminaries, but not a 


| liquor-saloon within its borders. 


THE NOUVEAU CULTIVE. 


The nouveaux riches, as a class, 
have been a good deal before the 
public, and their appearance and hab- 
its, both in the wild state and under 
domestication, are pretty familiar to 
all keen observers of the wonders of 
natural history. But there is anoth- 
er class in modern society, equally 
noteworthy, and in some respects 
even more preposterous and disagree- 
able, that seems to have escaped 
classification. It is that species of 
person whom we may denominate the 
nouveau cultive. Sprung from illit- 
erate stock in some uncivilized region, 
he has suddenly been plunged into 
an accidental penumbra of culture 
when well along in years. He has 
been ‘‘caught late.” He has, accord- 
ingly, a most vivid appreciation of 
those things which seem to him to 
mark the difference between his pres- 
ent advanced position and his pre- 
vious backward state. The little that 
he now knows is very conspicuous to 
him and to his relatives. His faith 
in certain second-rate makers of pub- 
lic opinion, especially since he has 
traveled and has seen the building 
where these powerful things are pro- 
duced, is very touching. He has re- 
ligious convictions concerning the 
greatness of Washington Irving and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, and, perhaps, 
of Young, Pollock, and Mrs. Hem- 
ans. He has read that Jeffrey said 
to Macaulay, ‘‘Where did you get that 
style?” and he, too, wonders where 
such a magnificent thing could have 
been found. Sometimes he copies 
passages, in hopes to acquire it for 
his own contributions to the county 
paper. He loves to quote from 
‘‘quaint old” this one and that one; 
and has bought, but not yet read, a 
copy of Chaucer, because, as he is 
proud to explain to his family, he 
was a ‘‘well of English undefyled.” 
His wife has presented to him a brief 
hand-book of the history of art, and 
they have learned a good many of the 
dates. This gives them a contempt 
for the plain people who like and 
tack up wood-cuts and still take 
comfort in Christmas-cards. They 
have read a little of ‘‘Dant,” not 
without some secret struggles with 
the ‘‘I-talian” names; and greatly 
commiserate those who have not the 
advantage of familiarity with ‘‘Doar’s” 
great illustrations. 

All this is before the nouveau culti- 
ve moves to the city. At that epoch 
the interesting creature enters on a 
second stage of development, but 
still very late. If the first was that 
of the larva, this is that of the chry- 
salis; but itis too far along in the 
season ever to produce a perfect but- 
terfly. If the larva was aggres- 
sive, the chrysalis is appropriately 
cold and impassive. It has acquired 
a shell, and hasa glazed expression 
of countenance, indicative of mys- 
terious processes going on within. 
The man has mastered the code of 
dress, equipage, and etiquette; and 
so lately that he is greatly impressed 
with these things, makes his daugh- 
ters and nieces shed tears for their 
errors, and rarelely misses, himself. 
He not only acquires the correct pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘clever,” with the gen- 
uine imported chiar-oscuro of the 
final syllable, but he learns to apply 
the word to the proper books and 


| persons, and does this with almost 


painful frequency. Heis wonderful- 
ly sure of the received verdicts on 
works of literature and art. If you 
happen to question of them, or inti- 
mate a preference for some new man, 
it is comical, and yet a little vexing, 
for all your philosophy, to see how 
your lifelong weariness of the old or- 
thodox judgment is taken for that 
ignorance of it from which he him- 
self has so lately emerged. On the 
other hand, it is with an exquisitely 
benevolent condescension that he 
gives you the last twaddle as super- 
seding your view of some one of the 
immortals.—October Ailantic. 


BREVITIES. 


Petroleum in paying quantities has 
been found at Groton in New London 
County, Conn. 

The iron-front buildings in Charles- 
ton resisted the earthquake shocks 
much better than those with stone 
fronts. 


Two of the three papers in English 
started in India a year or two ago to 
oppose Christianity have already 
ceased to be published. 

Mr. Spurgeon, while marrying a 
couple, is said to have charged the 
husband to be the head, but told the 
wife that she must be the neck which 
turns and moves the head. 


The Springfield, Mass., School for 
Christian Workers has 21 new stu- 
dents. About 20 of its last year’s stu- 
dents are now engaged as Secretaries 
of Y. M. C. Associations. 

Thirteen missionaries left Philadel- 
phia last month for India and Egypt 
under the care of the United Presby- 
terian Foreign Mission Board, the 
largest band ever sent out by that 
church. 

A decree has been issued in Russia 
requiring that religious instruction 
to Protestants in the schools of St. 
Petcrsburg, Moscow, and Wilna is 
henceforth to be given only in the 
Russian language. 

The production of pig-iron in this 
country during the first six months 
of this year not only showed a marked 
increase over any corresponding pe- 
riod, but exceeds that of any full year 
before 1879. 

In the second week of September 
the flour-mills in Minneapolis pro- 


| duced 142,780 barrels, averaging 23,- 


| 


— 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc, 


797 daily, against 72,620 barrels in 
the corresponding time last year, be- 
ing probably the heaviest week’s work 
in that great milling city. 

The cholera has been very fatal this 
year in Japan and Corea. Since its 
first appearance in Japan there have 
been 59,000 cases, of which 37,000 
were fatal. In Seoul, the capital of 
Corea, there were 38,600 fatal cases 
in the population of 250,000. 


A hall for the Y. M. C. A. of Brid- 
water, Eng., is to» be erected as a 
memorial of the beginning of the use- 
ful Christian career of George Will- 
iams, the founder of the Christian 
Associations, who was converted there 
when an apprentice, nearly fifty years 
ago. 


While clearing the ground for en- | 


larging the buildings of the National 
Bank in Rome, the workmen discov- 
ered the remains of a Roman house 
in good preservation, with paintings 
on the walls, which is pronounced as 
having been built in the third cen- 
tury. 

By the calculations of Mr. L. E. 
Jackson, a careful statistician, the 
contributions of the 43 churches of 
the New York Presbytery for the last 
year, including $103,791 for Home 
and $107,315 for Foreign Missions, 
were $754,552.83, an average per 
church of $17,547 and per communi- 
gant of nearly $40. 


The yacht Volta propelled by an 
electric motor, sailed last month 
across the English Channel from Dov- 
er to Calais in three hours and 51 
minutes. This is interesting as the 
first application of electricity to navi- 
gation, but it is not expected to su- 
persede steam as a motor at present. 


In 1875 France sent 79,000,000 
francs’ worth of her manufactures to 
Germany more than she received; in 
1884 Germany reversed the account. 
A French commissioner appointed to 
investigate the causes of this great 
change, ascribes it to the energy and 
enterprise of the German traders_and 
to their technical and industrial 
schools. 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal’’ is a Piow of 


the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
DRILL. 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SOALES are the most 
scales in the market. Scales of all deserip- 
tions. 


Hawley Bros’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanuing- 
mille, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprreror. 


Lunches and collations served for 
parties. A competent steward f 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. 


vate 
to set 
Ice 


A SINGLE 


Buy 


Will 


8 bs smoked halibut. § 
* 7 cans condensed milk. 
25 bars French Vidja Soap. 
10 Ibs maple sugar. 
16 Ibs pitted plums. 
40 Ibs pea beans (choice). 
60 Ibs pink or red beans. 
15 4 tins spices. 
5 2-Ib cans corned beef. 
12 each cups and saucers. 
10 cans axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 ths cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ths assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 tbs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ths laundry soap. 


Either 


| 25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
~ 8 Ibs mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
6 cans lemon or orange sugar, 
120 he table salt. 
16 tba choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 Ibs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 

_ 6 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-15 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 

14 cans concentrated lye. 

/, 8 Ibs borax in bulk. 

50 ibs best English soda. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


(15 andti7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


4A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN CB. §. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


*HOOPER & JENNINGS...... .,..3823 Market street, San Francisco. 
..--121 Market ee 
dane Fowler, Fresno Oounty, ‘‘ 
Sturgeon, Merced Coanty, ‘‘ 
M. A. MORRIS......... West End, Alameda County, 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PAOIFIC 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci»l, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdeor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
“~~ political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
bgt THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoamixed 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more econom- 


ical, costing less than’ one cent a 
W.BAKER & 


C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
Weed & Kinowell, 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 
Orrosirs 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrto and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


| DATRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
-GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San Frawnoitsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
President. 


for Cold In the 
Hay Fever, &c. 30 


cents” 


SUCCESSORS iN GELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS70 TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free.» 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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SAN FRANCISEC®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The National Council of Congrega- 
tional churches meets October 13-20 
in the Union Park church, Chicago, 
Rev. Dr. Noble, pastor. 


Louisville has 40,000 colored peo- 
ple, many of whom are prosperous, 
and some of whom are rich. Some of 
the best real estate in the city is own- 
ed by colored men. 


The King of Corea has testified his 
appreciation of Drs. Allen and Her- 
on, medical missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Board, by giving them dec- 
orations of the third rank. ~ 


It is stated that Mr. Spurgeon has 
admitted ten thousand persons into 
church membership in connection 
with his fruitful ministry in the Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle and its missions, 


During 1885 there were 922,361 
births and 836,897 deaths in France, 
the excess of births being only 85,464. 
In 1872 the excess was 172,956, show- 
ing that it has fallen to less than 
half in 14 years. 

The ‘‘Central School Journal” 
brings out the shining fact that Bos- 
ton, once asynonym for culture, pays 
its superintendent of (street) lamps a 
salary of $4,500 and its superintendent 
of schools $4,200! 

The French church which meets in 
the crypt of the Canterbury Cathedral, 
Eng., celebrated its 336th anniversary 
in August by inaugurating the recent- 
ly restored church as a Memorial of the 
late Archbishop Tait. 


The ladies of Teheran, Persia, late- 
ly complained to the Shah that their 
husbands spent too much time in the 
cafes, which have greatly increased in 
number, and the Oriental monarch at 
once ordered them to be closed. ° 


The Philadelpia Country Week As- 
sociation sent 3,610 persons to the 
country for a week or more the last 
season, and enabled over 19,000 to 
spend a day inthe Park or by the 
seashore through the $11,000 it re- 
ceived. 

In 1882 Missouri had 3.601 liquor- 
saloons, which paid $547,000 for li- 
censes. Since then it has enacted a 
high-license law, resulting in the re- 
duction of its saloons to 2.800, which 
now pay about $1,500,000 in license 
fees. 


Count Yongi, son of the Prime 
Minister of Japan, is said to be ar- 
ranging with Chicago publishers for 
text-books in English for the use of 
Japanese schools, as the Mikado has 
ordered that English be taught in all 
their schools. 


At the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monumental Arch at Hartford Conn., 
Rev. J. H. Twichell rode his old war 
horse which went throught the battles 
of the Wilderness, Gettysburg, 
Fredericksburgh, and others with 
him. 

Sir John Lubbock has introduced 
a bill into Parliment requiring all 
shops, excepting taverns, refreshment 
houses, tobacconists, and news agen- 
cies, to be closed not later than 10P. m. 
on Saturdays and holidays and 8 p.m. 
on every other day. 

Ata farewell meeting, September 
1, of the Sunderland (Eng.) Young 
men’s Missionary Union, connected 
with the departure of a member for 
China, Mr. Reginald Radcliffe appeal- 
ed for volunteers for the foreign field, 


* when 28 young men and 2 young 


women responded. 


A fire has destroyed the Arlington 
Station at Stanley Pool, Africa, estab- 
lished by the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of England. The loss in money 
is said to be about $15,000, but even 
more serious than’ this is the conse- 
quent crippling of the establishment 
and equipment of new up-river sta- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the matter eject- 
ed in the recent volcanic eruption in 
New Zealand amounts to 5,000,000,- 
000 cubic yards, weighing 6,000,000, - 
000 tons, not quite a cubic mile, but 
it would take more than the national 
debt of England to excavate it. It 
would take a good workman 1,000,000 
years to shovelit into carts, but it was 
all done in a few hours! 


The family of the Rothschilds, the 
wealthy bankers, have sent 120,000 
francs to be distributed to the poor 
of Paris in memory of the late Baron- 
ess James de Rothschild. They also 
have devoted the interest of 600,000 
francs to a fund created by her late 
husband to enable indigent, respecta- 
ble persons to pay their rent when un- 
avoidably prevented from doing so. 


Dr. Wolf, a German traveler, has 
discovered that the Sankuru, a great 
river in central Africa, which was be- 
lieved to be a tributary of the Congo, 
really falls into the Kassai, which falls 
into the Kwango, which joins the 
Congo near Stanley Pool. These riv- 
ers are navigable, and afford a free 
water-way without cataracts or other 
obstacles across the continent to 
Stanley Pool. 


The London ‘‘Christian” presents 
the striking contrast of the stringent 
order of the East India Company 50 
years ago, that ‘‘missonaries must 
not preach to the natives nor allow 
the native converts to do so,” with the 
official statement of Sir Rivers 
Thompson, now Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal, ‘‘In my judgement, Christian 
missionaries have done more real and 
lasting good to the people of India 
than all other agencies combined.” 


‘| but could read it. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, OCT. 24TH. 
JOHN 19: 17-30. 


BY REV. IVAN M. MARTY. 


Subjeci—‘‘Jesus Crucified.” 

Golden Text—‘‘It is finished.” (John 
xix: 30. ” 

(Vs. 16-18.) The exact time when 
our Lord was led forth to execution 
is not known. Mark says, somewhat 
indefinitely, ‘‘And it was the third 
hour, and they crucified him.” John 
says that it was ‘‘about the sixth 
hour.” We must remember that the 
apostles did not stand with watch in 


hand. Noting exact hours is a cus- 


tom of the present time. We can 
best harmonize these seemingly con- 
tradictory statements of John and 
Mark by supposing that the crucifix- 
ion took place some time between 9 
and 12 o’clock. It was the custom 
for the condemned to bear his own 
cross, or a beam of it, upon his 
shoulders. Our Lord went forth 
from the place of judgment bearing 
his cross; but he was unequal to the 
burden; the mental and physical suf- 
fering of the night before had sapped 
his strength. The soldiers, probab- 
ly unwilling to be delayed by his slow 
and tottering steps, forced one whom 
they met, Simon of Cyrene, to bear 
the cross in his stead. From Mark’s 
words, it is regarded probable that 
Simon afterward proved himself a 
true disciple, spiritually taking up 
the cross and following the Master. 
It was the custom of the Jews to put 
criminals to death outside of the city. 
So, Jesus ‘‘suffered without the gate.” 
The name ‘‘place of the skull” was 
derived from the round and bare ap- 
pearance of the spot. The details of 
the act of crucifixion we do not know. 
It is uncertain whether the victim 
was fastened to the cross before or 
after it was erected. Sometimes the 
hands and feet were bound to the 
timbers before they were transfixed 
by the nails. Midway on the upright 
beam of the cross was a projection 
for the support of the body; it could 
not be sustained by the nails alone. 
It is probable that the cross was much 
lower than is usually represented. 
‘‘Death by crucifixion seems to in- 
clude all that pain and death can 
have of the horrible and ghastly— 
dizziness, cramp, thirst, starvation, 
sleeplessness, fever, tetanus, public- 
ity of shame, long continuance of 
torment, mortification of untended 
wounds, all intensified just up to the 
point at which they can be endured 
at all, but all stopping just short of 
the point which would give to the 
sufferer the relief of unconscious- 
ness.” (Farrar.) 

(Vs. 19-22.) Between two robbers, 
perhaps of the Barabbas sort, our 
Lord was placed, pre-eminent among 
criminals. It was often the custom 
to place upon the cross the name and 
crime of the offender. Pilate takes 
advantage of this, in order to make 
another bitter thrust of contempt at 
the Jews. In order to give to the 
inscription the greatest publicity pos- 
sible, it was made in the official Lat- 
in, the generally understood Greek, 
and in the language of the locality, 
Hebrew. Not one person in all the 
multitude that passed the highway 
It greatly irritat- 
ed the chief priests; the whole race 
was plainly sneered at in designating 
this wretched crucified criminal, the 
king of the Jews. Now that Pilate 
did not fear them, he could vent his 
spleen, and show his obstinacy; what 
he had written he had written. He 
wrote better than he knew; with 
greater truth, for a wider public, for 
a longer time. 

(Vs. 23, 24.) The personal effects 
of the crucified were divided among 
his executioners. The head-gear, the 
girdle, the outer robe and the sandals 
made four portions of about equal 
value—one for each of the soldiers at 
the cross. Theinner tunic was much 
more valuable; it was without seam, 
woven throughout—perhaps the gift 
of some of the ministering women. 
To divide this would ruin it; so, for 
it they cast lots. Thus they fulfilled 
the prophecy in the twenty-second 
Psalm. The apostle John seems 
earnestly to have noted every act at 
the cross, every word of the attend- 
ants. He little understood it then; 
but afterward the particularity of the 
Providence that watched over the 
scene was disclosed to him. 

(Vs. 25-27.) With John were stand- 
ing three Marys and, probably, his 
own mother. Salome, if she is re- 
ferred to in this verse, it is as the sis- 
ter of our Lord’s mother. If John 
were the son of Mary’s sister, and 
our Lord’s so-called brothers were 
only Mary’s stepsons—Joseph’s chil- 
dren, as tradition says, by a former 
marriage—it would seem natural that 
she should make her abode with John. 
At any rate, John, the beloved disci- 
ple, was far better fitted to tenderly 
sympathize with, and support her, 
than were they who yet did not be- 
lieve in the divinity of their brother. 
‘Stripped of everything, Jesus 
seemed to have nothing more to give. 
Nevertheless, from the midst of his 
deep poverty he had already made 
sip gifts; to his executioners he 

ad bequeathed the pardon. of God, 
to his companions in punishment, 
paradise. Could he find nothing to 
leave to his mother and friend? 
These two beloved persons, who had 
been his most precious treasures on 
earth, he bequeathed to one another, 
giving, thus, at once, a son to his 
mother, and a mother to his friend. 
This word, full of tenderness, must 
have completely broken Mary’s heart. 
Not being able to endure this sight, 
she, undoubtedly, at this moment 
left the sorrowful spot.” (Godet) This 
incident, probably, occurred before 


the darkness came on, which lasted 
from noon until 3 o’clock. If John 
léft the place with Mary, he returned 
and witnessed the closing acts of our 
Lord’s life. 

(Vs. mire John does not pretend 
to give a full account of the cruci- 
fixion. The accounts in the other 
gospels must be kept in the mind. 
These verses chronicle what took 
place after the great darkness, and 
after our Lord’s unutterable and un- 
fathomable agony of soul indicated 
in the words, ‘‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” ‘ ‘All 
is finished’ refers to the work he 
came to perform as a Redeemer, and 
also to the prophetic picturein which 
this task had been traced out before- 
hand.” The words, ‘‘I thirst,” came 
immediately after the cry to God. 
How was prophecy fulfilled in them? 
“The thirst, the keen expression of 
bodily exhausion, was specified as 
part of the agony of the servant of 
God (Psalms lIxix: 21), and this 


the Messiah endured to _ the 
uttermost.” ‘‘It appears to mark 
not the isolated fulfilling of a 


particular trait in the scriptural pict- 
ure, but the perfect completion of the 
whole pial image. This utter- 
ance of physical suffering was the 
last thing required that the Messiah 
might be made perfect.” (Wescott.) 

The drink offered to Jesus was a 
sort of sour wine used by the soldiers, 
not the drugged, stupefying drink 
which he refused at the beginning of 
the crucifixion. The fact that the 
hyssop is a low plant, and can only 
furnish a short stalk, proves that the 
cross was not a high structure. 

‘The order of the words spoken by 
our Lord from the cross may be thus 
given: Before the darkness—(1) His 
prayer for his enemies; (2) his prom- 
ise to the penitent thief; a ei charge 
to his motherand John. uring the 
the darkness—(4) His cry of distress 
to God. After the darkness—(5) His 
exclamation, ‘I thirst’; (6) His decla- 
ration, ‘It is finished’; (7) The final 
commendation of his spirit to God.” 
(Andrews. ) 

It is finished —‘‘The earthly life had 
been carried to its issue. Every es- 
sential point in the prophetic por- 
traiture of the Messiah had been real- 
ized. The last suffering for sin had 
been endured. The end of all had 
been gained. Nothing was left un- 
done or unborne.” ‘‘Finished was 
his holy life; with his life his strug- 
gle, with his struggle his work, with 
his work the redemption, with the re- 
demption the foundation of the new 
world.” At that moment an earth- 
quake shook the city, and the veil of 
the temple that screened the Holy of 
Holies was rent from the top to the 
bottom. There was no more need of 
sacrifice; our High Priest had enter- 
ed in, and once for all made reconcil- 
iation for the sins of the world. 

With the words, ‘‘Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit,” our Lord 
died. Or did he die in our common 
understanding of the term? Do not 
the words rather imply that he volun- 
tarily surrendered his soul to God? 
‘‘No man taketh my life,’ he had 
said. ‘‘I‘layit down of myself. I 


have power to lay it down, and I 


have power to take it again.” 
C. A: 


The subject of the noon meeting 
Friday was *‘Repent.” A simple, ex- 
cellent, old-fashioned talk was made 
on this first work of grace in the 
heart. All can be profited by such 
words. Earnest prayer for those 
present and those who came to this 
meeting was made. One request for 
prayer for a Sunday-school was made. 
It is a good custom to ask those who 
come here to pray for objects near 
our hearts. It will be well if more 
requests are made. 


MARRIED. 


Epren— BARR.—In this city, at the Mariners’ 
church, October 6th, by the Rev. J. Row- 
ell, Henry F. Eden to Miss Mary E. Barr, 
all of this city. 

PreasE — MEyER.—In this city, September 
30, 1886, by Rev. John Kimball, George 
W. Pease to Lottie Meyer, both of San 
Francisco. 


BORN. 


MERLIN-JONES.— October 10, 1886, in Oak- 
land, to the wife of the Rev. Ivan M. Mer- 
lin-j »nes, a daughter. 

MorcGAN.—In this city, October 2, 1886, to 
the wife of G. F. G. Morgan, a son. 

WitLey.—In this city. October 10, 1886, to 
the wife of Surveyor-General Harry I. Wil- 
ley, a daughter. 


DIED. 
WitiEy.—In this city, October 7. 1886, 


Martha H., daughter of Rev. Dr. 8. H. 
Willey, aged 22 years. 


Five years ago Plankinton, where 
the General Association of Dakota 
met this year, had just one building, 
the railroad station. Now it has a 
population of 1,200 and is the center 
of a large and thriving farming com- 
munity. This growth is indicative 
of the progress all over Dakota. 
When the National Council met in 
St. Louis, six years ago, Dr. H. M. 
Storrs dared to say that in ten years 
Dakota would have 100 Congregation- 
al churches. There are yet four 
years left, and the churches already 
nuinber forty more than his prophecy 
called for.—Advance. 


The track of the Southern Pacific 
has been laid to within five miles of 
the Mission San Miguel and grading 
is completed to within three miles of 
it. It will probably be completed to 
San Miguel Saturday next. 


The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Mi:sions meets 
this year in Des Moines, Iowa, dur- 
ing the first week in Octobcr. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THe Pacirico. All) postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by as. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The cours have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone, 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work...............- 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harpei’s 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American.........:..... 3.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
400 65 00 


TO OFFICE MEN. 


The Cutler desks, of various woods, and 
all sizes, which are seen in the salesrooms of 
the California Furniture Company, Nes. 220 
to 226 Bush street, have been reduced still 
further in the price asked for them. 


ANNUAL MERTING. 


The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pomona Land and Water 
Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, No. 411 California street, San 
Francisco, California, on Wednesday, the 
20th day of October, 1886, at the hour of 2 
o’clock, for the purpose of electing a Board 
of Directors to serve for the ensuing year, 
and the transaction of such other bysiness 
as may come before the meeting. 

Cuas. K. CLaRk, Secretary. 

Office, 411 California street, San Francisco, 
California. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the-trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD Tr acHEts’ Br- 
BLES 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


NEW SHAPES AND SHADES. 


For elaborate parlor sets, in odd shapes 
and shades, and aew material for upholster- 
ing, you must go to the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. 


Mrs. Charlotte Lisle of Chicago, well known 
to the Western press, ascribes the cure of a 
dangerous cough, accompsnied by bleeding 
at the Jungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar. ‘'My cougb,” she says, ‘‘threat- 
ened to suffocate me ~ * * but this 
remedy bas removed it.” 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beanutifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and W:isker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


Have you seen those beautiful hanging 
hat-racks and trees, with settees to go with 
them, that have lately been placed in the 
salesrooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street? They 
are wonderfully effective, and should be 
viewed by all. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tur Pacirric. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 


speak. . 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


Capital$ 1000000, 00. 
Supls $500,000.00. 


‘San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state- 
ment herewith prescnied, and beg to say we are 
ay with our achievements during the first 

alf of the present yezr. 

Atis gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

Wee hcpe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 

. A 
Bank Premises,- - - - 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks,- - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339,502 11 
Moneyon Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 

se $3,416,551 96 

A 
Capital, up. - - $1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund, - - - 500.000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - ‘ 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, - .-- - 151,259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular senii-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation plaeed to 
account of undivided profits, 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


THE “STYGMOGRAPH 


$150,000 00 
35,556 27 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
ren—simple, easy to operate. portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, ietters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Oflices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper. etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00| Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSUN & CO. 


o>” REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


Where 


Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Goas 


pipes GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and cach the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant nse in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent ©) linder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for casb, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dandruff. 
it cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Drugzists, 


KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. iiscvtrepresents the Plate 
in use, with 
can ne in 


— 

- 


This cut represents Plate, 


THIS I8 A PERFECT PROTECTION . 
against burning while cooking all kinds of 
Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 
ag, etc., etc., even though all the water 
= oils out. Kettles whose bottoms have 
been burned until they are worthless can be 
used wih perfect safety with’ this plate. 
AGcents WANTED Every -ToOwN ON THE 


rrancisco OGG MARKET ST, caurrornia 


The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


Issued September ist. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Gospel Hymns 


CONSOLIDATED. 
WITH WORDS AND MUSIC. 


OS” By the use of smaller type, the 42¢ 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages; but 
the same order is preserved as in the origina) 
issue. 


40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth, 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 
The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices, 


BIGLOW & MAIN,; The John Church 
Co. 
NEW YORK. | CINCINNATI, O. 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


= 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


W. H. Triton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS — 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


CAPS, 


CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 
[llustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON 


[3 Sansome Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO - - - - OAL. 


MEYERS & CoO. 


STOVES} varor. 
woop.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,c00. 


OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER. President 

O. P. FARNFIELD. Secretary 

J. 8. ANGUS.............. .... Assistant Manager 

Bankers — The Nevada Bank of Sap 
Prancisco. 


ASON HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World's Exhibitions for 
nine years. 100 styles, $900. For Cash, Easy 


to 
, Payments, or Rented, eteleten 46 pp., 4to free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stri , introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN by_com- 
petent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 


Do not uire one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


1°4 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicag® 
46 B, 14th St, (Union &q,), Ni Y. ’ 


RAM Donald, gop 
—PRESIDENT.— 
RHM 
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